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Preface 


i at THE pages that follow we have attempted to encapsulate 
the story of a congregation that moved from generation to gen- 
eration through two full centuries of life. It 1s intended to carry with 
it the mark of a punctuation point. A period! Yes, in the sense that 
time has brought to the close a complete sentence marked by the 
end of two hundred years of life. A semi-colon! Perhaps, by virtue of 
its insistence that here is a pause that demands more. A comma! 
Better possibly, because the measure of time is merely the tradition 
of man. seeking some way of marking out the years, the months, the 
days, the hours and minutes; and the demand is still there urging 
completion. A question mark! Hardly, except when it 1s pointed out- 
ward as does the direct question. Outward to those who shall read 
and gather a sense of the tradition built under the leadership of Wild- 
bahn, Muhlenberg, Richards, Fry, Horn and Pfatteicher. An exclama- 
tion point! That might be best, for we felt it again and again as 
we delved through the mass of the records. The tenacious hand of 
God overcoming the weakness of man! We have felt a sense of won- 
der as we stood on the sidelines and watched the parade of generations 
go by. A sense of wonder is indicated on the printed page by an ex- 


clamation point. 


At times we have felt a curious inadequacy for this task. Yet our 
overwhelming desire to place this story in print has overcome the 
feeling. We had the feeling particularly from the purely physical point 
of view. To examine thoroughly all the records and papers dealing 
with the events that transpired in Trinity’s life was an almost unsur- 
mountable task. It had to be-done piecemeal. It had to be done as 
footnotes to a life busied with the ever present demands on the pastor 
of a congregation vividly alive. 

We had known for several years that this would be expected 
of us. Therefore, we determined to acquaint ourselves with as much 
of Trinity's history as it was humanly possible to do. In our conver- 
sations, particularly with older people, we sought to glean as much 
as we could of the life they. could remember. The old records were 
examined time and again. But time seemed the enemy and the swift 
movement of it brought us into the anniversary year unprepared for 
the task. 

We were faced with the problem of condensation. From a purely 
practical point of view much had to be left out. The reader expectancy 
must be considered. Few would be willing to probe through pages and 
pages of facts that read like minutes of a long forgotten meeting! 

We are particularly indebted to Dr. Jacob Fry for having been 
the pioneer in this task. His earlier, “History of Trinity’ helped 
mightily in covering the first century and a half of the record. Were 
it not for his work our battle with the German script of the first cen- 
tury records would have resulted in total defeat. 

Thus we ask you to put on your seven league boots. For they will 
be needed. We shall move swiftly, touching only lightly on the pin- 
nacles of history that stand out boldly. 


Our hope and prayer is that these things may be accomplished. 
First, that our generation may be impelled to have a higher sense of 
history and therefore be challenged to make greater provision for the 
recording of facts and their preservation for the future. Second, that 
a greater sense of the tradition given us by our fathers in Trinity may 
result from the reading of this book. There is a richness of faith, cour- 
age, hope and love revealed in the life of this congregation. There is 
also a sense of greatness that must be carried over into the hearts and 
minds of our youth for tomorrow. Third, that we may be convinced 
and convicted of the fact that here is a practical example of the on- 
going work of the Holy Spirit. There is nothing more convincing than 
a reading of the history of “Old Trinity’ to demonstrate that the 
promise of our Lord, “and lo, I am with you, even unto the end of the 
world” 1s an abiding truth. 

Thus, in the octave of the two hundredth anniversary of the first 
recorded congregational meeting of “the Religious Society of Luth- 


erans in Reading” this work is presented. 


Epiphany 1952 
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Chapter One 





‘and God said, let there be light, 
and there was light”’ 


Reading first moved away from the trading post of Conrad 

Weiser they thought little of posterity. Theirs was an entirely 
different existence. The records they kept, if any, were few and 
meager. It was sufficient that Weiser’ and the agents of the brothers 
Penn were willing to affix their signatures to the papers necessary 
to the transfer of property from the original grant holders to the 
settlers. 

Into this new settlement, launched bravely in 1748, came the 
Church. The pioneers were not only a hardy but a God-fearing folk. 
Theirs was a rugged faith, as their life and their ways were rugged. 
In the surrounding areas, settled by Swedes, English, Huguenots, 
Welsh and Germans, Christian congregations were already estab- 
lished. Lutherans and Reformed shared in the early buildings as so 
many do to this day. Their separate congregations were rooted in 
the separateness of their expressions of faith; one group following 
Zwingli, the other Luther. Yet by the very economics of the region 
and the paucity of pastors, native ingenuity demanded that one build- 
ing would be sufficient for both groups. 

Much has been written in these latter years concerning the actual 
founding of Reading. It is thus quite unnecessary for us to enter a 
discourse on this phase of the early history of Trinity Church.. 


T HIS THEN is the story of two centuries. When the settlers of 
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Were we to search for a precise date when Trinity Church was 
organized our quest would meet failure. The evidences point toward 
the formation of the congregation at approximately the same time 
the village was founded in the year 1748. The Reverend Tobias Wag- 
ner, great grandson of a celebrated German educator, had arrived 
in America in 1742. Through the efforts of Doctor Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg he became the pastor of the large Tulpehocken congre- 
gation. He was the officiant at the marriage of Muhlenberg to Ann 
Maria Weiser, daughter of Reading’s founder, Conrad Weiser. In 
1746 he relinquished his pastorate at Tulpehocken and settled, “on 
the road to Easton” where he kept store and served the Alsace and 
Schwarzwald congregations. When Conrad Weiser founded Reading 
and houses were erected along the original streets, Pastor Wagner 
began gathering the Lutherans together for services and the congre- 
gation was formed. 

We prize the first record of pastoral activity in Trinity as the 
date of our beginnings. It is the record, inscribed by a later pastor, 
the Reverend Daniel Schumacher, of the baptism of Henry, the child 
of Abraham and Margaret Brosius. Young Henry was born August 
20, 1751 and was baptised, August 24th, 1751. 

A record is preserved of a congregational meeting held on Jan- 
uary 6, 1752. We believe the preamble to the business of the day needs 
be preserved for the record. The early fathers of Trinity subscribed to 
this statement: 


“It has pleased the only wise and immortal God, to whom be- 
long praise, glory and honor, that we should become acquainted, 
in this land also, with his paternal and gracious favor, that the 
clear light of the gospel in its purity, in the face of Jesus Christ, 
should here also be publicly spread abroad. We acknowledge 
and confess the Divine mercy in this respect, and give thanks 
that He would preserve, in their purity, for us and our posterity, 
His dear, precious and saving Word, grounded upon Moses, the 
Prophets and Apostles; Christ, however, being the cornerstone 
of them all, and His holy Sacraments, for the strengthening of 
our weak faith. 


“May He be especially a Protector of His church, in her suffer- 
ing and militant condition, here on earth; grant it continually 
faithful teachers, who may be patterns of their Lord Jesus Christ, 
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both in doctrine and also in life, in accordance with the principles 
of the Augsburg Confession and the Symbolic Books; so that 
here also, in this land, the kingdom of Christ may be continually 
advanced more and more, and many souls conducted to heaven. 
May God Almighty, the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, grant 
this, through the gracious existence of the Holy Ghost. Amen.” 


The firmness of the inherited faith, carried across the Atlantic 
from the land of Luther was thus subscribed to by the young congre- 
gation on the banks of the Schuylkill River. 


Two actions at this early congregational meeting are of utmost 
importance to everyone searching out the beginnings of this church. 
The first was the re-election of deacons for the year 1752. These dea- 
cons were Peter Schneider, Christian Brentzer, William Marx and 
Abraham Brosius, the father of young Henry. The second was the de- 
termination to erect a suitable building to house the congregation at 
worship. In order that this might be effectively consummated the 
resolution called upon every member of the congregation to show 
good faith by subscribing the sum of ten pounds, Pennsylvania cur- 
rency, toward the erection. A Building Committee was formed to act 
together with the deacons in procuring the eventual erection of a 
place of worship. 

With the help of Conrad Weiser ground was secured. It consisted 
of two lots, each sixty feet wide, on North Sixth Street, then called 
Duke, and two hundred and thirty feet on Washington Street, then 
Thomas. The lots are marked Nos. 406 and 407 on the plan of lots 
laid out by Thomas and Richard Penn. This is the exact ground on 
which the present church, chapel and parish house now stand. The 
ground was conveyed to Conrad Weiser and Abraham Brosius “as 
trustees for the Religious Society of Lutherans residing in the town of 
Reading.” Application to take up the ground was made in 1752 and 
the deed was recorded in 1754, after the erection of the church 
building. 

The consideration for the ground was “five shillings, lawful 
money of Pennsylvania” and an annual ground rent of “seven shil- 
lings, sterling money of Great Britain”, dating from 1752. After 
Weiser’s death in 1760, his widow and sons, Peter and Samuel, to- 
gether with Abraham Brosius, executed a new deed conveying the 
property to William Huttenstein, Andreas Engel, Christopher Wit- 
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man and Henry Hahn, “‘in special trust to and for the sole use, bene- 
fit and behoof of the members of the Lutheran congregation of Read- 
ing.” 

Certain details of the construction of the early church can be 
discovered from a perusal of the old records and later statements. It 
stood in the center of the lot, facing Washington Street. It was built 
of wood with a tower that had a clock, hands of which are preserved 
in the present Parish House, and two bells. A portion of one bell, 
dated 1755 and the clapper are also preserved in the Parish House. 
The church was one story in height, with balconies on the north, 
west and south sides. The pulpit was on the east side. 


It was quite natural that the congregation should enter the build- 
ing for worship before its completion. The congregation had sent a 
delegation to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania convention in German- 
town on October first, 1752, asking for admittance into that body. 
They petitioned the “United Congregations” that they be sent a pas- 
tor to preach the first sermon in their new church and that he estab- 
lish good order in the congregation. It is evident that Pastor Wagner 
was no longer in favor with the congregation. Muhlenberg came him- 
self and preached the first sermon on October fifteenth, 1752. He 
tried, without success, to heal the breach between the members and 
Pastor Wagner, with the result that Wagner became angry with Muh- 
lenberg and accused him of heresy in a published pamphlet. 


By dedication time the congregation had made a most unfor- 
tunate choice of a successor to Mr. Wagner in the person of the 
Reverend H. B. G. Wordman, highly educated, possessed of a power- 
ful voice and a powerful temper. The ill-tempered Mr. Wordman 
entered his duties on May twentieth, 1753. The dedication was set 
for Trinity Sunday, June 17, 1753. On that day the sanctuary was 
suitably dedicated and the occasion was marked by the reading of 
the dedicatory hymn composed by Conrad Weiser. The poem was 
of thirteen stanzas and the late Doctor Jacob Fry obtained a transla- 
tion of the first two stanzas by Thomas C. Zimmerman, Esq. The words 
give something of a key to the religious mind of the honored states- 
man who had so vital a part in the founding of Reading and of Trin- 
ity Church. 


“Jehovah, Lord and Mighty One! 
Hear, Thou, our childlike calls: 
To all who stand before Thy face 
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Within these sacred walls, 

Incline, dear Lord, Thy gracious ear, 
Nor cast aside our fervent prayer, 
For sake of Thy dear name. 


“The people of Thy covenant 

Now consecrate this place; 

Reveal, O Lord, from out the cloud 
The splendors of Thy face, 

That it may flood this house with light, 
And banish evil from our sight, 

For sake of Thy dear name.” 


Mr. Wordman’s ministry was very brief, hardly had the last 
notes of the dedicatory hymn died on the echo than he was dismissed 
by the congregation. Unfortunately, he repeated offenses against his 
family that had occurred previously in Lancaster. A sympathetic 
group within the congregation made it possible for him to remain to 
the end of the year when he returned to Lancaster. 

Three pastorates occupied the next ten years of Trinity’s infancy. 
The Reverend Daniel Schumacher, a candidate in theology from Ger- 
many, began the written records of ministerial acts and historical 
events for the sake of posterity. He sought to cover previous lapses 
in records and it is he who gave to us the records from which the 
early information concerning Trinity is gleaned. He was never ad- 
mitted to the Ministerium, his ordination was not recognized, and 
after eighteen months of service he departed to serve other congre- 
gations in Berks and Lehigh Counties. 

In this decade Trinity was briefly served by a man whose name 
has gone down into Lutheran history in the United States, rich in 
memory. The Reverend John Christopher Hartwig, a man of good 
character and excellent education had arrived in America in 1746 
to serve the Hudson River Lutherans. Through his great attachment 
for Muhlenberg he came to Trappe and then was “pastor pro tem” 
at Trinity. He had a reputation for great eccentricities, among them 
a great restlessness. This led to his abandonment of a field that could 
have been most fruitful. He subsequently returned to New York state 
and became a man of both influence and means. He left his estate 
for the founding of a Theological Seminary in Otsego County, New 
York. Although no longer in actual existence, Hartwig Seminary’s 
charter is still kept alive as the oldest Lutheran Seminary in the 
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United States. The college of the United Lutheran Church at 
Oneonta, New York, still carries his name. 

At some time during this decade the thoughts of the formative 
members of Trinity turned to the education of their youth. The earliest 
school of Trinity came to flourishing fruition during the pastorate 
of the Reverend Bernard Michael Hausihl who entered his duties 
in December, 1758. Evidently a man of talent and culture, he was 
immediately both popular and useful. The romantic development 
of his life is noted in the section of sketches of the lives of Trinity’s 
pastors. But a return to the school. In the seventh decade of the eight- 
eenth century, the first of Trinity, a school house was built on the 
southwest corner of Sixth and Washington Streets on a lot owned by 
the Weiser family. Previous to the erection of the school in 1765, 
classes were held for the children of the congregation in the church 
building. Pastor Hausihl was the first leader of the congregation 
mentioned as both pastor and teacher, and he undoubtedly doubled 
in brass as the educator of the children. It was in this period that 
an Anglican missionary, the Reverend Alexander Murray, reluctantly 
reported to his superiors, the “Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel” that Trinity had one hundred and ten families of the two 
hundred and ten in Reading. He said “as long as they are so blindly 
attached to their native tongue as they are at present, an English 
minister can be of no great use to them. For though they might be 
at no loss of English school-masters, yet they choose to send their 
children rather to German schools, which they have everywhere in 
great plenty.” Mr. Murray felt his mission defeated. 

Despite the observations of the Reverend Mr. Murray, who 
moved in and out of Reading a great deal during the early decades, 
Trinity recorded during the Hausihl ministry no less than fifteen dis- 
tinct offerings at English services. 

Trinity’s original school house was erected on a plot of land sixty 
by two hundred and thirty feet. It was built of stone and stood facing 
the old church and the present edifice until the fall of 1893 when 
it was demolished to make room for the present buildings we know 
euphemistically as ‘lawyer’s row.’ The lot next to the school, extend- 
ing another sixty feet, later became the property of the congregation, 
being purchased from the Patriarch, Muhlenberg. 

Following the resignation of Pastor Hausihl, whose wife, we 
understand was thoroughly bored with the provincialism of Reading, 
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the congregation made an attempt to interest Henry Melchior Muh- 
lenberg in becoming the pastor. Although Muhlenberg had always 
been deeply interested in Trinity and in Reading, we can well infer 
that since the death of his father-in-law, Conrad Weiser, his interest 
had somewhat flagged. He rejected the call and subsequent petitions 
to the United Congregations for a suitable pastor were unavailing. 
Good news came to Trinity in 1764 when a young missionary from 
Halle, John Andreas Krug, became available and was elected to lead 
the congregation. 

Muhlenberg noted in his diary that Mr. Krug quickly received 
the affection of the congregation. Nevertheless, he was not of rugged 
constitution, and was unaccustomed to the horse-back riding neces- 
sary for his work. His was a weak voice and he was very near-sighted. 
As one of the Halle Pietists he was vigorous in his duties in the sacred 
office and declared, he would be “far from making the path to heaven 
wider than Christ had made it.” ‘Thus he required all who lived under 
him to be blameless in life and full of good works. This mixture of 
Luther and Calvinism was not unusual in the late eighteenth century. 

It was during this time that a new organ was placed in the church 
and other enlarging improvements were made to the edifice. A list 
of two hundred and six subscribers to the fund is on record. The organ, 
two years in building, was made by David Tannenberger of Lititz. ‘The 
specifications for the organ included the following: 


MANUAL 
Pee PRincipAl Been y Me dee ER CR, ML aR eS Bisiaet 
e mVviolatide: eamban( metal Fo se ee a 8 feet 
Paeredactt (avood \Ie? ck As ho wales Cpa eS dd Buoy 8 feet 
ae Wlattowd raver: (avood ) jie dant ve te PAs sbeieme gosto § feet 
DCL AVE NCTA ie NERS ya Boe pig aie Gt ce Lik wks 4 useet 
GPS OCLAV ON TITER ba oes nhc were et oetia la a asa & 2 feet 
PPR EEL SAVE E A COCR SL) 5 cau sos anita ce oe Chae ah rd Ao <a 3, feet 
Bee Use ROT ED TICES Fuse aha cin iota ava Balers € 2c alec 4 feet 
UUEVISSIAIRO  LAVICUAL opt ye ste ain rer eee gk wee ateys oun Leet 
10. Coupler with pedals 

PEDAL 
Des ORAL OSes MOTHS anus once cans kuaee WET nL cubeiece Soe 16 feet 
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Tannenberger received the sum of two hundred and thirty 
pounds, Pennsylvania currency, for the building and erection of. the 
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organ. It was placed for use in the sanctuary for the first time on 
September first, 1771. 

What had seemed to be fated for a peaceful and long ministry 
in Trinity was doomed to disappointment. At the Synodical meeting 
in Philadelphia in June of 1769, fourteen members of Trinity ap- 
peared to press charges against Pastor Krug. Unable to find fault 
with his character they found fault with his physical weakness. The 
demand that Synod remove Krug was counterbalanced by a petition 
signed by one hundred and six members seeking his retention. ‘Thus 
the battle lines were drawn at Sixth and Washington Streets. The 
considered judgment of the honored Ministerium was that he remain 
in Reading. This despite, as they said, “His physical weakness, his 
inability to endure horseback riding, the still rough condition of the 
roads and the annoying circumstances of having fourteen dissatisfied 
members in an envious and unfriendly spirit, watching every word, 
step, act, feature and gesture of the pastor, having no eye for that 
which in him is truly good and the effect of divine grace or special 
talent, but transforming gnats into camels, never rest in their perse- 
cutions and slanders.” The following year, undoubtedly because of 
the continued bickering, the Ministerium accepted the invitation to 
meet in Reading and have a first hand look. 

At the precise time all this was happening, the congregations at 
Frederick and Baltimore, Maryland, were eagerly seeking to draw 
Mr. Krug away from Reading. Muhlenberg addressed a letter to 
Krug in January of 1771 indicating that as long as he remained at 
Trinity he would have no peace. Muhlenberg felt that the Lord was 
indicating, through the two calls, a way out for Krug that would be 
both graceful and sound. His attempts to assist Krug had caused the 
Patriarch much pain, for those who did not understand insisted that 
he only desired to remove Krug in order that he might place one of 
his sons at the helm of Trinity. On the basis of the kind and fatherly 
advice of Muhlenberg, the Krug ministry in Reading was ended at 
Easter of 1771. He accepted the call to Frederick and remained the 
pastor there until his death in 1796. 

The removal of Krug from the Reading scene did not bring 
peace to the embittered congregation. The solution of the case was 
evidently given over into the hands of the President of the Muinis- 
terium, Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. His correspondence with the 
congregation is enlightening as an insight into the strength with which 
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this early leader of Lutheranism in America coped with such difficult 
situations. He admonished, he scolded, he cajoled and he demanded. 

One can also glean a bit of the spirit of new men in a new coun- 
try, filled with a spirit of freedom, yet unable and unwilling to use 
the new freedom with proper restraint and regulation. Of this Muhlen- 
berg accused the warring factions in Reading; desiring a pastor but 
unwilling to take the leadership or the yoke of a pastor. Concerning 
repeated meetings at which disorders had occurred, Muhlenberg 
wrote, “Our Lord forbids casting pearls before swine, lest they trample 
them under foot and turn again and rend their benefactors. In this 
country nothing can be done by the civil government through force 
in matters of religion, much less by ministers of the gospel; all depends 
upon free consent and agreement, as you say yourselves, ‘we thought 
the church order was almost complete’.”’ He then called for the crea- 
tion of a ‘church-order’ and the establishment of peace—as brothers 
of the same blood, as Germans in a new land. 

To the creation of a ‘practical church order’ the members of 
the congregation finally addressed themselves in the following year. 
This resulted in the revision of the original 1752 church order, and 
its replacement by the ‘constitution’ of 1772. It is a rather memorable 
document, the original of which is lost, but it has been preserved 
with its ten articles signed by the men of the congregation, one hundred 
and five in number. 

Even this did not bring peace. The turbulent congregation at 
Reading had evidently achieved an unenviable reputation among the 
brethren in the Ministerium. Pastor Krug was held in high esteem 
by his brethren and none felt willing to assume the burden he had 
so reluctantly relinquished, for none desired to be buffeted by the 
uncertain winds that blew about the banks of the Schuylkill River in 
the pre-Revolutionary days. Thus the anti-Krug faction won another 
skirmish and caused another Muhlenberg headache in Reading. 

They entered correspondence with the Reverend Frederick Nie- 
meyer, whom Muhlenberg called in his Diary, “that so-called pastor.” 
This observation evidently came from his contacts with him when 
Niemeyer held forth in the old Goshenhoppen congregation, one of 
Muhlenberg’s original congregations. Niemeyer came to Reading 
but by 1773 the congregation found itself involved in a lawsuit con- 
cerning his salary. The whole unfortunate affair closed the following 
year, only to be followed by another. 
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The Reverend Philip Grotz had arrived in America with splen- 
did testimonials and recommendations to Muhlenberg. He affixed to 
his name the title ‘Master of Philosophy’, a pompous gentleman. Trin- 
ity eagerly seized upon this new arrival and tendered him an imme- 
diate call. Grotz referred this call to Muhlenberg for his advice. The 
only criticism on Muhlenberg’s part was the haste with which the 
affair was consummated. To this Grotz took deep hurt and exception 
and there followed a series of offensive outbursts on the part of the 
new arrival. He carried this same spirit into his congregation life 
and his pastorate lasted but a few months when he departed to Stone 
Arabia, New York. 

The Revolutionary War was fast approaching. We have seen, 
in the clouded disputes of the early peoples in Trinity, that freedom 
was a virtue highly prized and sometimes grossly misused, the very 
seeds of freedom thus planted were being processed through the pains 
of birth. Into the decade of revolution the congregation was plunged. 
Time and again the congregation had turned to its early sponsor, 
Conrad Weiser’s son-in-law, the Patriarch Muhlenberg, for counsel 
and advice. It had been, in turn, both obedient and offensive, yet a 
basic love for the early hero of American Lutheranism still burned 
in the hearts of Trinity’s membership. Again they pleaded with 
Muhlenberg to accept the pastorate, and again they were denied his 
leadership. On June 11th, 1775, they manifested their esteem, when 
he conducted the Services, of assembling the Vestry at the home of 
one of his relatives and escorting him to the church. They repeated 
this at the close of the Service. 

Instead of accepting the call he referred to the congregation the 
Reverend Henry Moller who was shortly elected pastor. All things 
seemingly were in good order but two years later Doctor Bodo Otto, 
the new leader of the congregation, despite his demanding duties in 
the medical service of the Revolutionary Army, was the recipient of 
a letter from Mr. Moller announcing his resignation. None knows 
exactly the reasons for this hasty resignation, but there was evidence 
of some misunderstanding between the pastor and the Vestry. Moller 
refused to put his complaints in writing for fear of a major upheaval 
and the causes of his leaving are residing deeply in the limbo of the 
forgotten. | 

The war, although claiming many members of the congregation 
for service, brought one fortunate circumstance to Trinity. It was the 
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service of the eminent son of the Patriarch, the Reverend Frederick 
A. C. Muhlenberg as the supply pastor. He had been a most outspoken 
patriot in his pulpit in New York City, and when the British took over 
the city, had been forced to flee. After arriving in Philadelphia he 
had entered upon service as the assistant to his father at the Trappe 
and at New Hanover. Under these circumstances he was able occa- 
sionally to render service to Trinity and these gracious visitations did 
much to keep the congregation at an even keel through the trouble- 
some times of the war. 

The presence of only a supply pastor in a congregation of the 
size to which Trinity had grown was not sufficient, and the Vestry 
continued to search for a suitable shepherd for the flock. They finally 
decided upon the Reverend Daniel Lehman who entered upon his 
duties following his full ordination at the meeting of the Ministerium 
in 1778. The only criticism voiced of Mr. Lehman was that he used 
his voice too loudly and too well. Yet they determined to encourage 
him in his new field of labor and in February of 1779 the congregation 
purchased a parsonage for the pastor and his new bride. In the midst 
of the poverty and economic chaos of the Revolution this was a most 
intrepid act. The parsonage was on lot 98, the second lot south of 
Washington Street on Sixth, opposite the lot originally purchased for 
a parsonage in an earlier year. 

Again mystery shrouds the sudden termination of the Lehman 
pastorate after two years. for whatever reason it was done, it found 
disfavor with the Ministerium, and called for an admonition on the 
part of Muhlenberg against “this bickering among clergymen contrary 
to Christian ethics, and belonging to the class of corrupt passions.” 
He left Reading in 1780, moving to Moselem, one of the congregations 
he had served in connection with his Trinity duties. The following 
two years Trinity again had to be content with sporadic services of 
supply pastors. 

Thus came to an end the first period in Trinity’s two centuries 
of history. The difficulties of a new work in a new world, fraught with 
dangers of both body and soul, are typified in this first thirty years 
of Trinity’s life. Only the brilliant hand of the Patriarch held the some- 
times scattered elements together. God’s Spirit and Grace moved 
through the years, and we can possibly give this considered judgment 
to the first period of growth; despite herself, God gave increase to a 
work for which He had great things in store. 
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Chapter Two 





“and the light overcame the darkness”’ 


ITH THE changing national tide, the tide seemed to change 
(C for Trinity. At the end of hostilities, with national union fairly 


assured, a new confidence seemed to creep through the people, 
and it was certainly reflected in the manner in which affairs in Trinity 
turned. 

After almost ten years of apprenticeship, as a licensiate, Charles 
Frederick Wildbahn was finally ordained by the Ministerium in the 
year 1778. He had served in Winchester, Virginia and the congrega- 
tions around Hanover, Pennsylvania. The entire membership of the 
young Ministerium was high in praise of the abilities of the man who 
came to preach in Trinity in the spring of 1782. 

His call was issued forthwith and delegates of the congregation 
traveled to Lancaster in June to present it for approval to the Min- 
isterium. This body thought well of the call and permitted the ac- 
ceptance of it. On the 28th of July, 1782, Charles Frederick Wild- 
bahn, preached his first sermon in Trinity on the text from I Peter 
5: 1-4. Thus began what was to become the longest ministry in Trinity 
in its early history. Pastor Wildbahn lived with the congregation for 
a period of fourteen years. 

Evidently a very exacting person, Wildbahn made careful entries 
in the books of the congregation and left them as models for others 
to follow in the care exercised and in the notes appended to various 
ministerial acts. Some of his notations are intriguing. After a com- 
munion he noted the attendance of one “Henry Reichardt, a resident 
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of Shamokin, who was taken captive by the Indians last May, but 
had sought and regained his liberty through flight.” In such an at- 
mosphere, almost unbelievable today, Trinity was born. Competent 
in both English and German, he made notations in both languages, 
giving brief biographical sketches of those he buried and those he 
married. None can give us a description of his appearance and we 
recall recently that the Center Square congregation instituted a dili- 
gent search for some portrait of Wildbahn, but to absolutely no avail. 

During the eighties the congregation grew with leaps and bounds. 
Catechetical classes generally averaged over fifty each. The con- 
course of people to services were such as to tax the facilities of the 
sanctuary to the very limit. A period of prosperity had suddenly been 
entered by Trinity. To this was added the seemingly unique character 
of the Wildbahn preaching. Doctor Fry notes at a funeral of a black- 
smith Wildbahn drew a parallel between the occupation and the 
Christian life. Thus he made the bellows symbolize the work of the 
Holy Spirit; the anvil, the power of endurance; the tongs, his char- 
itableness. 

It was during this pastorate that the Patriarch, Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg, died. Mr. Wildbahn journeyed to Trappe to partici- 
pate in the funeral of the Patriarch, where he had died on October 
tenth, 1787. Surely the memory of the many turbulent times in Trinity 
softened by the remarkable outburst of vigor shown by the congrega- 
tion in the latter years of his life, must have given Muhlenberg cause 
to rejoice that his patience and perseverance had managed to keep 
the spark of life alive in Reading. 

During the year 1787 the congregation determined to become 
incorporated that it might secure title to the several properties be- 
longing to it. Either through oversight or through purpose the original 
name, “Holy Trinity Church” was not retained in the act of incor- 
poration nor the charter; for it became known as the “German Luth- 
eran Congregation of Reading.” The original charter was granted in 
1787 and was not revised until the year 1888. We still retain several 
of the customs and rules laid down in the original; particularly the 
matter of electing members of the Church Council on Easter Monday. 

At the close of the year 1790 every indication was pointing 
toward the need of a new and larger church edifice. Certainly the 
embattled old log church had stood the test of a half century well. 
It carried with it both fond and fervid memories. Thus on the 28th 
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of December in that year a statement was issued declaring the neces- 
sity for a new edifice and asking subscriptions to the cost. Over four 
hundred names are listed on the subscription list for the new building. 
Efforts were also made to solicit subscriptions for the new building in 
Philadelphia and a committee consisting of Frederick A. Muhlenberg, 
Esq., Charles Biddle, Esq., and Colonel Jacob Morgan agreed to re- 
ceive subscriptions in that city. Several signers of the Declaration of In- 
dependence are listed among the small group that answered this ap- 
peal. We note particularly the names of Robert Morris, Samuel Powell, 
William Bradford, Thomas Mifflin, among others. 

A building committee was swiftly appointed consisting of Peter 
Filbert, John Witman, John Reitmeyer, Michael Krause, Michael 
Rapp, Matthias Babb with Henry Hahn, Jr. as treasurer. John Cun- 
nius was the carpenter in charge and John Strohecker the stone-mason. 
There was no thought of employing an architect and we are prone 
to give credit to the Messrs. Cunnius and Strohecker for the stately 
proportions and beautiful simple design with which they erected the 
sanctuary in which we now worship. 

The church swiftly became the center of attraction in the com- 
munity. Its fame spread far and near. In Guthries’ Geography, pub- 
lished in Philadelphia, 1795, this is said of Reading, “Reading, the 
capital of Berks County, is situated about sixty miles northwest from 
Philadelphia. It is a flourishing town, chiefly inhabited by Germans. 
An elegant Lutheran Church was erected in 1793”. 

The cost of the building when the settlement of accounts was 
made in the year following erection was placed at $7,028, less than it 
cost to paint the edifice in preparation for the Two Hundredth 
Anniversary. 

The building was placed on the exact corner and because sev- 
eral graves were covered no cellar was dug under it. The entire build- 
ing was on one floor, with the evident intention that it would later 
be developed as it has into a two story structure. There was one 
entrance on Sixth Street and two on Washington Street. The pulpit 
was on the North side with a sounding board over it. A shelf projected 
beyond the front of the pulpit on which the Bible rested, and on its 
under side a large eye was painted. Large balconies were on the east, 
south and west walls of the church, thus making accommodations for 
a large congregation. The organ and choir were situated on the west 
balcony. 
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Work on the church was begun in 1791 but the ceremonies of 
the cornerstone laying did not take place until Thursday, May 10th, 
1792. The only record of the ceremony is that the offering amounted 
to thirty-seven pounds, seven shillings, five pence. 

Because the old church was still used for services and work only 
progressed as labor and money were available, the edifice was not 
ready for dedication until Trinity Sunday, 1794. This was a great 
and memorable day in the life of Trinity. Elaborate preparations 
were made and great success attended the event. 

The Ministerium of Pennsylvania was invited to hold its con- 
vention in Trinity and participate in the dedication. So important 
was the event in the life of the budding Lutheran Church that Doctor 
Justus H. C. Helmuth, of Philadelphia, wrote the dedicatory anthem 
to be sung by the Choir of Trinity on the occasion. Two copies are 
still in preservation, one in the archives of the Philadelphia Seminary, 
the other just recently purchased and returned to the archives of 
Trinity by J. Wilmer Fisher, Esq. On the title page is a picture of a 
small church which many believe with some good reason to have 
been a drawing of the original Trinity. 

The dedicatory sermon was preached by Doctor Helmuth on the 
text from II Corinthians 6:16. The act of dedication was done by 
the Reverend E. Schultze, President of the Ministerium, who, stand- 
ing before the altar declared the church to be called “Trinity.” At an 
afternoon service Doctor Henry E. Muhlenberg of Lancaster preached 
and in the evening an English Service was held. From the diary of 
Doctor Helmuth we glean the facts that the hymns, “Come Holy 
Spirit”, “O Jesus Christ, True Light” and “Praise to the Lord the 
Almighty” were the hymns sung at the dedication service. It is evi- 
dent that the Fathers disapproved of English being used at Lutheran 
Services for no mention is made of who preached or of what happened 
when the English Service was held in the evening. However the will 
of the congregation to include the community in its services was 
asserted in the face of the frowns of the entire Ministerium. 

Having gone through the period of growth that resulted in the 
securing of our present edifice Mr. Wildbahn, at the age of sixty-one, 
decided to make a change of pastorates. To the real regret of every- 
one concerned he accepted a call to Frederick, Maryland, to succeed 
the Reverend Mr. Krug, the storm center of previous record: Un- 
doubtedly his decision to move was prompted largely by the death of 
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his wife in the previous year. There is a tradition that for the last 
several years of his pastorate he served without salary, possibly as a 
gift toward the building of the church. He died in 1804 and lies 
buried in the cemetery of the Center Square Church, Montgomery 
County. His true monument is the sacred sanctuary in which we 
worship. 

From whence he came or where he went none seems to know, 
but the Reverend Adam Nicholas Marcard was pastor in Trinity for 
seven months following Mr. Wildbahn. The Ministerium records in 
her minutes, “a certain Mr. Marcard applies to be received into the 
Ministerium. Resolved, that Mr. Marcard be not admitted, but the 
advice be given him to return to Germany.” Sis transit Marcard! 

A former pastor returned to the scene briefly in the person of 
Daniel Lehman. His ministry lasted, this second time, for a period of 
four years and it was he who led the congregation into the nineteenth 
century. His term of service was concluded in the year 1801 when 
he again returned, as he had before, to the quieter pastoral scenes 
of Moselem. 

The Ministerium met in convention at Trinity in 1802 but did 
nothing about the vacancy in the congregation. In the beginning of 
1803 another seemingly unknown, William H. Scriba, began to serve 
the congregation in a brief ministry that ended the following Easter. 
This bridged the gap to another long and fruitful ministry about to 
be entered and to carry Trinity farther along the road to a lasting 
ministry in the community and in the Church-at-large. 

One can almost say that Trinity had reached the stage of matur- 
ity when the nineteenth century had moved a few years into history. 
In the first sixty years of her life Trinity had moved from infancy 
through the turbulent years of adolescence. Her basic security for 
life had been created at the end of the century through the capable 
and wise leadership of Mr. Wildbahn and in the construction of the 
edifice which still stands. She was now prepared to enter another 
phase of ministry rich in contributions to the life of the Church 
of Christ. 
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Chapter Three 
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‘and God saw, and it was good”’ 


HE REVEREND HENRY AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG entered his 

labors as Pastor of Trinity in April, 1803. He was born in Lan- 

caster, Pennsylvania, May 13th, 1782, and thus entered his 
duties as the leader of Trinity a mere two or three weeks before he 
reached his twenty-first birthday, to become the youngest pastor ever 
to lead Trinity. 

Well grounded in the classics, having studied under the tutelage 
of the various rather remarkable members of his family, he was not 
only versed in theology but also in science and in politics. He was a 
favorite of his famous uncle, General Peter Muhlenberg, and learned 
much of his political science from him. In the call he received from 
the congregation the concluding words were, “the best wishes that 
our chosen pastor may discharge his office among us for many years 
with manifold blessings and mutual benefit.” The prayer was cer- 
tainly answered as he remained the pastor until 1829. 

One of the provisions of his call was that he was to serve the 
congregations with the use of both languages. The English in Reading 
had not been served in any capacity by an established congregation. 
The first efforts of the Anglicans to organize in Reading ceased in 
1772 and the first Protestant Episcopal Church was not organized 
until about 1825 when the cornerstone of a new church was laid with 
the services being held in Trinity Church: The first Presbyterian 
Church was possibly organized about 1814 when services were held, 
after the ordination of Mr. Greer, in the Riding Academy. The 
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cornerstone of the first First Presbyterian Church was laid in 1823, 
again with services in Trinity Church. The earliest Methodist Church 
was established in 1827, the first Baptist Ghurch in 1829. Thus it can 
be reasonably deduced that the congregation was eager to provide 
English Services for that element of the town’s inhabitants who were 
not conversant with German. Into this role the new young pastor of 
Trinity fitted admirably. He was also the first pastor of Trinity to 
serve without a definite background of first generation German 
influence. 

Admirable as the attempt at bi-lingual service of worship to the 
community had been, the idea was evidently not as acceptable as it 
was first deemed possible. There is evidence of some growing dissatis- 
faction with the arrangements. These are noted in the salary arrange- 
ments with Mr. Muhlenberg. He was paid five hundred dollars by 
the German element, with an additional one hundred dollars to be 
derived from the English portion of the work. This did not seem to 
be forthcoming. The causes are self-evident, the community was still 
largely German, the English-speaking element was not Lutheran. 
The strict adherence to Lutheran form and practice was evidently 
not appreciated by those not born to the saddle of Luther. In 1805 
the Vestry offered to discontinue the services and free Muhlenberg 
to serve one of the country congregations and thus reccive larger re- 
muneration. This he did not do, but continued his efforts toward the 
English. However, after further attempts met with failure the con- 
gregation relapsed into the German language alone. 

Pastor Muhlenberg married in 1805 the daughter of General 
Hiester, later Governor of Pennsylvania, Mary Hiester. The union 
lasted less than a year as Mrs. Muhlenberg died in March of 1806. 
Two years later he married her sister, Rebecca Hiester. 

The ministry of Mr. Muhlenberg in Trinity was not eventful 
from the point of view that much space can be consumed in telling 
its story. The times were peaceful, the congregation contented, the 
spirit was splendid and Trinity moved serenely across the waves of 
time with a skilled helmsman at the wheel of the ship of the Church. 
Many honors were bestowed upon Mr. Muhlenberg, particularly the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity by the University of Pennsylvania. 

In the latter part of the Muhlenberg ministry the first Sunday 
School in Trinity was established. It was one of the last acts of his 
ministry in the year 1829. A union school for all denominations had 
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existed for some years, meeting on Sunday afternoons in the old 
Academy at Seventh and Chestnut Streets. In 1829 both Lutherans 
and Reformed withdrew from the union school and organized one of 
their own with sessions begun in Major Medary’s School, Fifth and 
Cherry Streets. On the third Sunday it was removed to Trinity when 
two hundred and fifty scholars appeared. After a few Sundays it was 
again moved to the Court House where it flourished for a good period 
of time. 

Owing to declining health and a desire to contribute to the life 
of his country in other channels, Doctor Muhlenberg tendered his 
resignation in the year 1828 to become effective whenever a successor 
was chosen. He determined to remove to a farm he owned on the 
outskirts of Reading. In the fall of 1828 he was nominated to repre- 
sent Berks County in the House of Representatives. To this office he 
was elected and because of it he not only resigned as pastor but also 
tendered his resignation as a member of the Ministerium of Pennsyl- 
vania. The correspondence concerning this is preserved and indicates 
the high esteem with which he was held by his brethren and their keen 
regret at losing his sterling leadership. 

His ministry continued in Trinity until his successor, the Rev- 
erend Jacob Miller, was prepared to succeed him. Doctor Muhlen- 
berg remained a faithful and loyal member of Trinity until his death, 
often upholding the hands of his successor, and ever ready to serve 
the congregation. He was twice re-elected to Congress, occupying 
his seat for nine years. In 1835 he was a candidate of a portion of the 
Democratic Party as Governor, but was defeated. President Van 
Buren offered him a seat in his cabinet as Secretary of the Navy and 
also as a member of a mission to Russia, both of which were declined. 
He accepted the appointment as Ambassador to Austria in 1838 and 
remained abroad for three years, returning to Reading in 1840. He 
was again nominated Governor in March of 1844 but was stricken 
on August tenth of the same year and died the next day. The entire 
community closed its doors of business on the day of the funeral when 
Doctor Jacob Miller officiated. Thus a life rich in service to both 
God and country ended. 

The eyes of the congregation, now without the guidance of Doctor 
Muhlenberg, became focused on the Reverend Jacob Miller, then 
pastor of the Falkners’ Swamp and Goshenhoppen Churches. Many 
names had been submitted to the Vestry to be considered. In a few 
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swift years Trinity had moved from a congregation to be shunned 
because of bitter embattlement to a choice plum on the ecclesiastical 
tree. Mr. Miller was at the time President of the Ministerium of 
Pennsylvania. After extended correspondence between Muhlenberg 
and Miller he agreed to accept the call to become pastor with the 
provision that Muhlenberg remain in office until his arrival in May 
of 1829. A call, identical to that given Muhlenberg, was issued and 
became effective May fifth, 1829. Thus another long and serviceable 
pastorate in Trinity was to begin. 

Again an era of peaceful progress moved through the years. In 
addition to his duties as pastor of Trinity, Mr. Miller was the pastor 
of the Schwarzwald, Spies, Alsace and Sinking Spring churches. The 
young people of these parishes were united together in one large 
catechetical group each year and all were confirmed with appropriate 
large ceremonies each Palm Sunday morning. 

It was during the pastorate of Doctor Miller that the elegant 
steeple that adorned the church for a century was erected. In the 
year 1833 the congregation entered upon the task of completing their 
edifice with the erection of the steeple on the tower. Doctor Miller 
was not in favor of this project. At the congregational meeting he 
made long and exhaustive arguments against the project; noting the 
great expense, the danger of falling, the better use that could be made 
of the money. He had persuaded his predecessor, Doctor Muhlenberg, 
to follow his arguments with a speech seconding his thoughts. He felt 
that with two such protagonists the steeple enthusiasts would be well 
defeated. He had felt that for the same money an English Lutheran 
Church could be erected on the school house lot across the street 
and be used to better advantage. 

To the total chagrin of Doctor Miller, the Muhlenberg argument 
was not for, but against his arguments. Thus the steeple project was 
adopted with utmost enthusiasm and it proceeded according to plan. 
The total cost of the steeple was $3,500, half of which remained a 
debt on the congregation for a goodly number of years. 

The design of the steeple was left in the hands of the carpenters 
under the guidance of a committee, George Boyer, John Bickel and 
Anthony Bickel. The carpenters were Conrad, William and Joseph 
Henry. The committee visited Philadelphia and determined to model 
the steeple after that which they had seen on the Old Arch Street 
Presbyterian Church. There was at one time a rumor that the steeple 
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was a Christopher Wren design. When he was Secretary of the Vestry 
in the years following the fall of the steeple, E. Carroll Schaeffer, 
Esq., made exhaustive inquiries in England seeking to determine some 
link between the committee that designed the steeple and Christopher 
Wren. ‘This connection he was unable to make, in fact there is ample 
evidence that the steeple design was as it was stated, copied and 
elaborated from the Arch Street Presbyterian Church, which was, 
in turn, a copy from the Christopher Wren type of steeple so famous 
in England. 

In 1841 the Old Court House on Penn Square was demolished 
and the Sunday School of the Lutheran and Reformed Churches was 
left without a place of meeting. The Sunday School petitioned for 
the right to build a suitable edifice on the northwest corner of the 
school-house lot for Sunday School purposes. This building was 
erected in 1841 at the corner of Washington and Church streets, 
directly opposite the present Parish House. It was built of brick, one 
story high, thirty feet by seventy feet in dimensions. The Sunday 
School sessions were held here until the church was remodeled in 1852. 

Some clouds gathered over Trinity and poured out the rains of 
minor dissention in the year 1842. Articles had been appearing in 
the press urging German language congregations to enter the field 
of English Services. We have noted above the abortive attempts 
during the Muhlenberg ministry to provide such services, but the 
times changed swiftly. Some bitterness entered the discussion with 
the result that the first real schism in ‘Trinity occurred in this year. 
A number of families withdrew from Trinity and formed St. Mat- 
thew’s Church. 

From what we understand the entire cause of the schism was 
not merely the English language, but several of the ‘new measures’ 
seeking to more closely align Lutherans with other Protestant groups 
in America in thought and practice were responsible for the breach. 
From the letter of Doctor Hiester H. Muhlenberg, describing the 
character of Doctor Miller, we can understand his complete and 
unwavering stand for the old Lutheran tradition. He was unwilling 
to compromise any of his faith or his practice to anything that might 
even faintly carry the odor of the new. There is no mention in any 
minutes of the Vestry that any petition for English Services was ever 
brought before the congregation in these days. From tradition we 
understand that the movement toward what is still known in some 
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regions as ‘new Lutheranism’ sent representatives into the area and 
caused the creation of the new congregation. The substance of the 
new group was, actually, taken from Trinity. The only reference 
to the affair in the minutes is this, ““a candidate of theology, belonging 
to the West Pennsylvania Synod, had intruded himself into this con- 
gregation in an irregular way, and apparently with the connivance 
of the president of Synod, and was creating dissatisfactions and dis- 
turbances, and asking whether this was according to the agreement 
entered into between the Synods?” ‘The Ministerium replied that it 
was not and correspondence ensued between the Synods. 

This did, however, create a substantial movement toward the 
calling of an assistant pastor to provide English Services in Trinity. 
Again the leadership of former Pastor Muhlenberg was in evidence. 
He became the prime mover, asking that when subscriptions for the 
Pastor’s salary were solicited that the question concerning an English 
assistant should be explored. Sufficient affirmative response was 
forthcoming that the Reverend F. A. M. Keller was called on Novem- 
ber 3rd, 1842 to become “‘assistant preacher in the English language 
for one year, beginning December 11th, 1842.” He was required to 
preach on Sundays and Festivals when there was no German Service 
and perform other pastoral duties assigned him by Doctor Miller. 

The obvious and practical arrangement worked out between 
Doctor Miller and Mr. Keller was that the Morning Services were 
in German and the English Services were conducted in the evening. 

During the pastorate of Doctor Miller a most unusual offer was 
made to the congregation by Doctor Hiester H. Muhlenberg, son of 
the former pastor. He asked for permission to build three frame 
office buildings on the school house lot opposite the Court House 
on Sixth Street. These would be rented at fifty dollars per month. 
The returns from the rentals would be paid out in this fashion: Ten 
dollars annually to the school-master for depriving him of the use of 
the land, one hundred dollars added to the salary of Mr. Keller, the 
balance for the necessary expenses of the Sunday School. The rentals 
were to be collected through the Sunday School treasury. Should the 
rentals be higher than those specified the overage was to be given 
Doctor Muhlenberg for making the advance of money for the build- 
ings. 

The Muhlenberg proposition was accepted with a vote of thanks 
and the houses were built. Unfortunately ten years later in 1855 the 
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houses were so injured by fire that they were torn down to make 
room for the parsonage built on the site. 

For years the cemetery of the congregation had been located 
at Sixth and Walnut Streets. For various reasons it had become 
necessary to discover a better location. Several sites were taken under 
advisement and because Charles Evans, Esq., had recently given 
twenty-five acres on the Pottsville Pike for a general cemetery, the 
eyes of the congregation reached outside the normal boundaries of 
the community. The site on Neversink Mountain was finally purchased 
in 1849 and laid out in sections and lots. The first burial in the new 
cemetery was made in 1850. 

At this time the health of Doctor Miller was beginning to fail. 
He was repeatedly subjected to attacks of vertigo and from time to 
time was unable to perform his normal duties as pastor of the con- 
eregation. Thus in April of 1850 he submitted his resignation to the 
Vestry. Thus ended a ministry extending over a period of twenty-one 
years. Doctor Miller only lived three weeks after his resignation had 
been accepted with deep regret by the Vestry. He died on May 16th, 
1850, at the age of sixty-one. His body lies buried in the cemetery 
on Neversink Mountain. 

An immediate problem presented itself to the Vestry. What to 
do with Mr. Keller, the English assistant? The problem seemed solved 
with a resolution passed a week following the Miller resignation. Mr. 
Keller was instructed to procure the services of several designated 
ministers to preach trial sermons in German. One of these was to 
be selected by the Vestry and invited to become the German pastor 
of the congregation at a salary of six hundred dollars annually. Mr. 
Keller was to be designated the English pastor at a salary of five 
hundred dollars, payable quarterly. 

Only one of the invited list of candidates was willing to accept 
the pleasure of a trial sermon, the Reverend A. 'T. Geissenhainer, who 
had been the German supply for six months. The reluctance to preach 
trial sermons was undoubtedly predicated on one condition, the dual 
ministry idea set up by the Vestry to care for Mr. Keller. 

Consequently on June 13th, 1850, the Vestry rescinded their 
former action and abandoned the plan to have two ministers. Instead 
they determined to call one minister capable of handling both lan- 
cuages. To compensate, they raised the salary to one thousand dollars, 
called for two services each Sunday, and cancelled the former privilege 
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of allowing the pastor to serve whatever country congregation he 
desired. Thus for the first time Trinity was to have her own pastor 
free from the burden of other congregations. 

The Reverend Mr. Keller was notified that his connection with 
‘Trinity would cease on December 11, 1850. To this he took natural 
and normal offense, and was joined in his feelings by a number of his 
adherents in the congregation. These offended families withdrew from 
the congregation with Mr. Keller and the second child of Trinity 
was born through travail. St. James Church was thus formed and 
Mr. Keller remained the pastor of this congregation until his death 
in 1864. 

The only son of Trinity to ever be her pastor was then called to 
the pulpit. He was the Reverend John W. Richards, grandson of the 
Patriarch, Muhlenberg. For a number of years he had been the suc- 
cessful pastor of St. John’s Church, Easton. It was felt that the breach 
caused by the removal of Mr. Keller and his adherents to form St. 
James’ Church would be healed quickly with the calling of a man 
of Mr. Richards’ stature. He began his ministry in Trinity on March 
16, 1851. : 

For some time there had been agitation for the modernization of 
the sanctuary. Nothing had been done to the building since the erec- 
tion of the steeple in 1833 and many felt that definite improvements 
should and could be made. Consequently a committee consisting of 
H. H. Muhlenberg, F. B. Shalter, A. W. Kauffman, Anthony Bickel 
and Joseph Henry was chosen to care for this work. The alterations 
were made during the Centennial year of 1851. 

_ A second floor was added to the building making the first floor 
available for Sunday School work. Balconies were built on the south, 
west and east sides of the sanctuary, now on the second floor. Addi- 
tional walls were added on the west side of the church enclosing stair- 
cases to the second floor and the balcony. The upper windows were 
lengthened and the lower windows shortened to conform to the two 
story development. A third entrance was made on Washington Street. 
All the interior of the sanctuary was made new, including pulpit and 
pews. The walls were frescoed and the floors fully carpeted. A marble 
baptismal font was presented by Doctor Muhlenberg. 

The dedication Service was a great event in the community. The 
morning sermon was preached by.the Reverend C. R. Deeme, D.D. 
of Philadelphia and the afternoon English sermon by the Reverend 
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P. F. Mayer, D.D., also of Philadelphia. In the evening the Reverend 
H. S. Miller of Trappe preached again in English. 

A custom that was to hold for some seventy-five years was begun 
following the dedication of the remodeled church. Pews were rented. 
This caused a ripple of dissent across the serene waters of the congre- 
gation, but the dissent swiftly died down and the custom of the day 
prevailed, as it did in many other urban congregations. 

For the first time the Sunday School held its sessions in the church 
building. The old Sunday School building was rented to the Reading 
Rifle Company and subsequently was occupied by a private school. 

Following Mr. Richards’ arrival the old parsonage on Penn 
Street was sold to Doctor Muhlenberg for four thousand dollars, the 
money being used to pay the costs of renovations. Mr. Richards occu- 
pied a home on the southeast corner of Fourth and Court Streets until 
his death. 

Of historical interest is the fact that under the ministry of Mr. 
Richards the first organization of the congregation was formed. On 
October 13, 1853, the Dorcas Society was organized. This group of 
ladies was given the dual task of “caring after the poor of the con- 
gregation and caring for the furniture of the church.” Its first presi- 
dent was the pastor’s wife, with the widow of the former pastor, Mrs. 
Miller, and Mrs. Elizabeth Kendall as vice-presidents. Miss Kate 
S. Hunter was secretary and Mrs. Rosa C. Nicholls, treasurer. Many 
familiar names are listed among the committees and members of this 
first organization in Trinity. 


At the same time a second organization came into being in Trin- 
ity. This was the “Young Ladies’ Domestic Missionary Society.” This 
predecessor of the present Women’s Missionary Society was charged 
with raising funds for the various missionary causes of the Church. 
Its first leader was Mrs. Elizabeth McElroy, vice-presidents were 
Mrs. Richards and Miss Elizabeth Smith, Miss A. S. Richards, sec- 
retary, and Miss Elizabeth Stahle, treasurer. 

Doctor Richards had been one of the founders of the Missionary 
Society of the Synod of Pennsylvania which in 1841 sent the Reverend 
C. F. Heyer to India. Because of this lively interest in both domestic 
and foreign missions it became quite natural that for the first time 
in Trinity’s history regular offerings were received in both Sunday 
School and Church for the various missionary causes of the Church. 
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This development begun by Doctor Richards has become one of the 
high marks of Trinity’s life in her second century. 

Tragedy fell swiftly and the promising ministry. of Doctor Rich- 
ards was soon cut by death. While preaching a funeral sermon on 
January 24th, 1854, Doctor Richards was seized by a heart attack. 
He was swiftly carried to his home and medical aid was summoned 
but to no avail. He died the same day and the congregation was again 
in mourning. As was the custom of the times the church was draped 
in mourning for a period of six months following his burial. 

On the following September third, the Reverend John N. Hoff- 
man, formerly pastor of St. James Church, Lebanon, became the 
next pastor in Trinity. Strongly attached to the distinctive doctrines 
and usages of the Lutheran Church he became the champion of 
these matters in a controversy then raging within the church at large. 
He became the author of a book, “The Broken Platform” in rebuttal 
of a previous volume, “The Definite Platform” that sought to create 
a new substitute for the Augsburg Confession. 

The only notable developments during the brief pastorate of 
Mr. Hoffman was the building of a new parsonage on North Sixth 
Street, after the fire which partially destroyed the Muhlenberg build- 
ings, alluded to above. ‘To this new parsonage, Mr. Hoffman, a 
widower, brought his new bride, the former Mrs. Anna Craig Parker. 
It was also during his ministry that the first catechetical class of over 
one hundred members was brought into the congregation on Palm 
Sunday. Mr. Hoffman died on July 26, 1857 following a lengthy ill- 
ness that affected his liver and heart. Again the church was draped 
in mourning for a six month period. Mr. Hoffman was buried in the 
cemetery on Neversink. 

When the congregation was unable to call the Reverend G. F. 
Krotel of Lancaster, one of the greatest preachers in the Lutheran 
Church of the century, they let their choice fall upon the Reverend 
Franklin J. F. Schantz, a recent graduate of the Gettysburg Seminary. 
He entered upon a trial period of duty in October of 1857 and so 
impressed the congregation that he was regularly called and preached 
his first sermon as pastor on January 10, 1858. 

Again the arduous duties of being pastor of Trinity combined with 
the then ever-present language problem reared its head. At the Oc- 
tober meeting of the Vestry in 1859 a resolution was introduced pro- 
posing the calling of an additional minister to preach in the German 
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language. In less than a decade the emphasis had shifted from the 
English to the German language which now had become the secondary 
tongue of the congregation. It was resolved to call an assistant minister 
to preach in the German, who was to be allowed to care for country 
congregations until his services would be solely needed by the congre- 
gation. It was recommended that the Reverend John Jacob Kuendig, 
who had newly arrived in America from Germany, be offered the 
post of assistant. He began his duties in December of 1859 and was 
ordained by the Ministerium in June of 1860. Within a few days after 
his ordination he married a daughter of the congregation, Emily S., 
daughter of F. B. Shalter. 

Within a month after his ordination Mr. Kuendig gave notice 
to the Vestry that he was dissatisfied with the call and salary arrange- 
ments. He said he would resign at the end of the year. This caused a 
sharp division of sentiment, some favored increasing the salary, others 
favored the resignation as the congregation was then in debt. An at- 
tempt to raise the pew rent met with defeat. With regret, on August 
sixth, 1860, the Vestry adopted a resolution accepting the resignation 
of Mr. Kuendig. 

The matter did not die, however, for a meeting was called the 
following week when Mr. Kuendig voiced his views on the entire 
state of the congregation. This resulted in the appointment of a com- 
mittee of thirteen to study the congregational set up together with 
the two ministers. After a war of words it was determined that the 
time had come when the congregation should be divided. How this 
was to be effected could not be determined at this meeting and dif- 
ference of opinion mounted very high. Meetings were held almost 
weekly and resolutions and counter-resolutions were passed, mostly in 
the heat of partisan discussion. Finally, as Doctor Fry puts it in his 
‘History of Trinity’, “it took forty days for the waters to assuage, and 
then they sent out the dove which found the olive leaf.” 

It was proposed to sell the old grave yard at Sixth and Walnut 
streets after the dead had been removed and with the proceeds build 
another church for the use of the German group. This met with Ger- 
man opposition, with the claim that the costs would eat up the profits 
of the sale. It was also opposed by the English who wished to use the 
money to pay the twelve thousand dollar debt of the congregation. 
Finally an agreement for a peaceful separation was drawn to the satis- 
faction of both parties. The agreement carried these salient points. 
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First—The new German Lutheran congregation should become 
organized with the election of a Vestry and clergyman, binding 
themselves to make no further claims on the old congregation 
than those of the agreement. 


Second—The Vestry of Trinity would sell the Sixth and Wal- 
nut Street lot to the new congregation for the sum of three thou- 
sand dollars, payable to a trustee, without interest in two years 
from April 1, 1861. This sum was to apply to the reduction of 
Trinity’s debt. Trinity was to remove at her expense, the bodies 
during the coming winter. 


Third—Trinity would lease to the new congregation; for Sunday 
afternoon use, the church; for ‘Thursday evening use, the lecture 
room; the church for preparatory services and funerals; and the 
old Sunday School house for school purposes. It was also allowed 
Sunday evening time when not in interference. For this the Ger- 
man congregation was to pay a rental of five dollars for the year 
and a just proportion of the cost of heat and light. 


Fourth—Four additional acres of ground next to the Neversink 
Mountain Cemetery were to be purchased by Trinity and given 
to the new congregation. In the meantime lot-holders from the 
German group were to have the same privileges as before with 
the right of calling their own pastor for burials. ‘The common en- 
trance of the Cemetery was to remain forever inviolate. 


Both groups accepted the terms of settlement and on the follow- 
ing Trinity Sunday the cornerstone of the German edifice was laid 
and on December first, 1861, Trinity closed her doors to allow the 
pastor and members to participate in the dedication of the new St. 
John’s German Lutheran Church. 

In the midst of all this controversy Mr. Schantz felt constrained 
to resign his post as pastor. In his letter of resignation he declared 
that he wished to leave Trinity in order that peace might again reign 
in the congregation. His resignation was accepted with the usual ex- 
pressions of regret. 

It was in the year 1861 that Trinity returned officially to its orig- 
inal name. During the transfers of title in the affair with the German 
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group it was discovered necessary to apply to the legislature for the 
substitution of the original name, Trinity Lutheran Church, in the 
charter, instead of the German Lutheran Congregation of Reading. 
The act was passed on February 28, 1861. 

Among the supplies Trinity had following the Schantz resigna- 
tion was the Reverend Cyrus Rightmyer. As the Rev. Doctor Mann, 
president of the Ministerium, had through a misunderstanding re- 
fused to supply a list of candidates, the congregation settled on calling 
Mr. Rightmyer as their pastor. He was given the normal call, asked 
to preach in both German and English, and all seemed to be well. 
However, his command of German was not sufficient to allow for its 
full use and the Vestry abandoned the German, and ever since Trinity 
has been a one language congregation. 

Until this time Trinity had always maintained a parochial school. 
With the separation of the congregation, Mr. Constantine J. Dein- 
inger, who had been organist and schoolmaster for over a quarter of 
a century, tendered his resignation. This was accepted and the school 
was abandoned. However, Mr. Deininger went over to St. John’s 
Church and continued the school for a number of years. 

In order to finally liquidate the debt hanging over the congrega- 
tion, the old school house property facing the church on Washington 
Street was sold, the proceeds being used to remove the debt that had 
hung over the congregation for the past ten years. 

In September of 1864 Mr. Rightmyer tendered his resignation 
which was accepted and he and his family moved to Springfield, Ohio. 
At the same time the parsonage on Sixth Street was sold for the sum 
of nine thousand dollars, thus disposing of all the realty holding of 
the congregation except the original lots deeded to the congregation 
through the good offices of Conrad Weiser. 

This seemed to become, as retrospect clears the view, a symbolic 
move. For Trinity was about to embark on a new and brilliant chapter 
of her history. 
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Chapter Four 
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ANY WOULD Call the period we now enter in Trinity’s history, 
‘the Golden Age’. Certainly there are many and ample rea- 
sons for this appellation. Yet the enthusiasm with which we 
look back on the long period of ministry when the congregation was 
served by the Reverend Jacob Fry, D.D., we must temper with a swift 
look at the history of our country. This was also the period of the 
greatest development and expansion of the United States. In a very 
peculiar and marked degree, Trinity was always affected by the history 
of the country. The peaceful days of the Eras of Good Feeling were 
peaceful and expansive days in the history of Trinity. When we again 
look backward we can see the hand of Providence in the separation of 
the congregations to form the new German St. John’s Church. Amer- 
ica was about to enter upon her swiftest growth in immigration from 
abroad. It was both fitting and well that a distinctly German congre- 
gation was established in Reading to care for the immigrants who came 
from abroad and settled with their blood brothers in the rich Reading 
area. 

Into this challenging expansive period following the Civil War 
came the Reverend Jacob Fry. He had been the pastor of the English 
Lutheran Church at Carlisle, Pennsylvania, for the previous eleven 
years. He preached his first sermon as pastor of Trinity on February 
fifth, 1865, beginning a pastorate that was to extend over a period 
of more than thirty years. 

Already the growing community of Reading showed need of some 
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attention in the work of expansion of the Church. In the fifth decade 
of the century a society had been loosely organized among the Sun- 
day School teachers of Trinity, St. Matthew’s and St. James’ Churches 
known as the Lutheran Missionary Society. The purpose of the or- 
ganization was to establish Mission Schools in the various sections of 
the city and the public school buildings at Tenth and Green Streets, 
Franklin and Peach and Fourth and Laurel had been used for these 
purposes. Ground had been purchased for a building at Ninth and 
Buttonwood Streets, but little money had been paid on it and the 
Society was in process of decay when Doctor Fry arrived in Reading. 
One of his first endeavors was to raise sufficient funds to liquidate 
this debt and have the title transferred to the Trinity congregation. 
This was effected together with the dissolution of the Lutheran Mis- 
sion Society and Trinity took charge of the Tenth and Laurel Street 
schools. Thus began a program of expansion in Trinity that became 
the hallmark of this era. 

No parsonage was available for the Fry family when they ar- 
rived in Reading. The house on Court Street in which they resided 
was rented by the congregation. It was determined in March of 1866 
to build a new parsonage on the West portion of the Church grounds, 
after the bodies buried there had been removed to the Neversink 
Cemetery. The house was substantially built and became the residence 
for the pastors of Trinity until the year 1927 when it was converted 
to its present use as the Parish House of the congregation, housing the 
church offices and being the center of numerous activities of both the 
congregation and the community. 

The congregation celebrated the three hundred and fiftieth an- 
niversary of the Reformation in 1867 in a unique fashion. The prop- 
erty at Ninth and Buttonwood streets became the site of a chapel for 
the continuation of Sunday School work in that area. Because of the 
celebration it became known as the Chapel of the Reformation and 
was erected at a cost of approximately three thousand dollars. The 
work of the North Tenth Street Sunday School was transferred to 
this Chapel and the pastor preached there regularly on Sunday after- 
noons, assisted from time to time by the other pastors of the commu- 
nity. This became the forerunner of the very imposing St. Luke’s 
Church, now the congregation with the largest membership in the 
city of Reading. In 1869 the Reverend F. K. Huntzinger had been 
placed in charge of the Chapel of the Reformation. In January of 
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1871 a meeting was held in the chapel presided over by Doctor Fry 
which resulted in the formation of St. Luke’s Lutheran Church, the 
first child of Trinity to be created without disruption and travail. 

In the year 1873 the continued growth of the congregation made 
necessary improvements to the property. Consequently on the fifth 
of May the Vestry sent out notice that they had taken action to con- 
tract for the purchase of a new organ and the building of a chapel 
on the ground immediately North of the church. Messrs. H. H. Muh- 
lenberg and S. Buch, together with the pastor, were instructed to can- 
vass the congregation and determine if sufficient funds could be 
raised for these twin projects. To their amazement the funds were 
swiftly forthcoming. Messrs. S. Buch, C. M. Roeder and William A. 
Arnold were chosen a committee to supervise the building project. 

The chapel was built at the northeast corner of the church yard. 
As graves were in this area the building was erected without a base- 
ment and a marble stone was placed in the East wall of the chapel 
containing the names of those buried under it. The cornerstone was 
laid July sixth, 1873 by the Reverend E. Greenwald, president of 
the Ministerium. The building was sixty-one by thirty-five in dimen- 
sions, two stories high. On the first floor was a room for Vestry meet- 
ings and another for the infant department of the Sunday School. 
The second story held one large room to be used for week night 
services, meetings of catecumens and the secondary department of 
the Sunday School, after its organization. At the focal point there 
was placed a stained glass window in memory of the Reverend John 
Frederick Schmidt. 

While the chapel was being built the first floor of the church was 
also completely renovated. A brick wall was removed and sliding 
glass sash was placed in the area, large circular seats were installed 
for the use of the various Church School classes. 

The new organ did not arrive until December tenth, 1873 and 
it was first played at an organ recital on New Year’s Day, 1874. Al. 
bert Ritter, Trinity’s organist, was assisted at the recital by John 
Endlich, son-in-law of the former pastor, Reverend Jacob Miller. 

As the Chapel of the Reformation has been conceived in an 
anniversary year of the posting of the 95 Theses on the Wittenberg 
Chapel door, so the Centennial of the Nation was fittingly celebrated 
with the launching of another expansion movement in the southeast- 
ern section of the city. With appropriate resolutions the plans for the 
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erection of Grace Lutheran Church were formulated at the Vestry 
meeting of April third. Throughout the summer subscriptions were 
received for the work to be carried on at Eleventh and Franklin 
Streets. The property in question could be purchased for six thousand 
dollars. The new mission was to be under the guidance of Trinity 
Church until it was able to assume self-support. In the following 
spring work was begun on the erection of a chapel at Eleventh and 
Cherry Streets and on Whitsunday, May 20th, 1877, the cornerstone 
was laid. The Sunday School marched in procession from Trinity 
Church, and the mission school from the public school house at Ninth 
and Spruce Streets also marched. 

The Sunday School which had begun its works ten years pre- 
viously at Ninth and Spruce Streets was moved into the new chapel 
on the Sunday before Christmas. Mr. Henry J. Rhoads was the su- 
perintendent and retained that position to the very end of the century. 

In January the Vestry took action calling the Reverend William 
H. Myers as the assistant pastor in charge of Grace Chapel, offering 
him a salary of six hundred dollars a year for a period of three years. 
During this period it was understood that he was to gather a congre- 
gation at the chapel and bring it to the position of self-support. He, 
accordingly, came to Reading in March of 1878 and began what 
was to be a long and fruitful labor in Grace congregation. The organi- 
zation of Grace Church took place on Reformation Sunday, when Doc- 
tor Fry granted letters of transfer to all those desiring to affiliate with 
the new congregation. 

Trinity continued her support of Grace Church for the follow- 
ing five years and in 1883 Grace Church became a self-supporting 
congregation. The entire property was finally conveyed to Grace 
Church in the year 1888. 

The year 1881 again saw renovations made to the Chil: At 
this time the normal re-painting work was done, but in addition, the 
backs of the pews were upholstered and cushions were placed in the 
pews. A large ornamental ventilator was placed in the ceiling and new 
gas fixtures in ornamental blue and gold were placed throughout the 
church. The renovations also extended to both the chapel and the 
parsonage. 

The year 1882 witnessed the beginning of a unique succession 
of organists in Trinity. Mr. Albert Ritter who had been organist 
since the installation of the new instrument in 1874 tendered his resig- 
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nation. He was succeeded by Mr. William Benbow of Columbus, Ohio. 
Mr. Benbow was to become a live influence in the congregation and 
also the son-in-law of Doctor Fry. 

The 400th anniversary of the Birth of Luther was marked by 
an unusual event held at the old fair grounds in City Park. Six thou- 
sand Lutherans marched from Penn Square to the fair grounds for 
appropriate services on November eleventh. The Service was conduct- 
ed by the Lutheran clergy of the city and to mark the opening of the 
Service an old cannon in the park was fired. Two bands led the music 
and it is noted that despite the firing of the cannon the day passed 
without any mishap. 

The most ambitious expansion movement in the history of Trinity 
was entered in the year 1885. A notice was sent to the congregation 
over the signature of the pastor appraising them of the fact that the 
church possessed three plots of ground for the purpose of church ex- 
tension. These were located at Center Avenue and Bern Street, Schuyl- 
kill Avenue near Greenwich Street, and at the intersection of Perki- 
omen Avenue and Friedensburg Road. Sunday Schools were already 
meeting in the first and third of these locations and only the erec- 
tion of a building was holding back the second project. Doctor Fry 
proposed that chapels be built in the spring, and wrote, “To erect 
three chapels at one time will be a new departure in the history of 
any congregation, but it will be a distinction of which we will never 
have cause to be ashamed.” 

Consequently the first Sunday after Easter, April 19th, was set 
aside as Chapel Sunday. On that day it was hoped to raise the sum 
of six thousand dollars toward the Chapel Fund. Doctor Fry had 
already received several sizable subscriptions for the work. 

When Sunday, April 19th, came, Doctor Fry preached the morn- 
ing sermon on the text, ‘‘Let us build here three tabernacles”, Matthew 
17:4. He remained in the chancel through the afternoon while mem- 
bers of the congregation came and laid their offerings on the altar. 
At the end of the day the sum of six thousand dollars was more than 
subscribed. 

The three chapels were alike in dimension and style, each forty 
by forty two feet in size, Gothic in style of roof and tower. They 
were built of brick to the window sills and thence of wood with cedar 
shingles to the roof. The roof of each chapel was covered with slate. 

Hope Chapel was completed first and was dedicated September 
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20 with the Reverend M. C. Horine of St. James’ Church the preacher. 
Peace Chapel was dedicated the following Sunday afternoon, Sep- 
tember 27, with former pastor, the Reverend F. J. F. Schantz, the 
preacher. Faith Chapel was dedicated on Sunday afternoon, October 
11, with a German address by the pastor. Jerome L. Boyer donated 
bells to be placed in the towers of each of the three chapels. 

Immediately there came a demand for Services to be held in 
these chapels. Doctor Fry entered into correspondence with the Rev- 
erend Lewis J. Bickel of Pottstown who had been recently ordained. 
His services were secured and he became the pastor of the three 
chapels beginning his duties on Sunday, November 15th, 1885. 

We have seen that during the pastorate of Doctor Richards a 
Women’s Domestic Missionary Society was organized. Somehow this 
organization must have fallen by the wayside for in November of 
1886 the present Women’s Missionary Society was organized. The 
organization was effected in the parsonage when Mrs. H. H. Muhlen- 
ber was elected president; Mrs. J. Fry, vice-president; Mrs. J. Mould, 
secretary; and Mrs. J. K. Righter, treasurer. 

This was destined to be a rather unique group. The ladies’ first 
task was to make regular visitations in the homes of the congregation. 
The territory was divided into twenty-four districts and two visitors 
were assigned to each. These visitors, together with the Board of Man- 
agers, met the first Wednesday of each month. During the visitation 
the ladies were privileged to collect ten cents from each lady visited 
to be used toward the Missionary Fund. The group was also charged 
with the duty of watching over the furniture in the church, a duty 
also assigned to the predecessor society. 

During the following year a Young Men’s Society was organized 
with Philip S. Zieber, Esq., as president, C. H. Muhlenberg, secre- 
tary and S. N. Potteiger, treasurer. The aims and objectives of this 
group were corresponding to those of the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety. After several years of life this group became the Young Peoples’ 
Society and was later merged into the Young Peoples’ Association. 

At the April, 1887, Vestry meeting the question of what con- 
stitutes a member of the congregation was brought out for discussion. 
Through this investigation it was determined that the time had come 
for the revision of the original charter. A committee was appointed 
to this task and a special election was called when the congregation 
could vote on the changes. This was consummated on Monday, Jan- 
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uary 2, 1888. The revised charter was then submitted to the Court 
and the final decree was issued on March 19th. This revised Charter 
and By-Laws are now the basic rules on which the congregation lives. 
A later revision of the Constitution was effected in 1925. 

Missionary activity in the community continued. In 1886 Mr. 
and Mrs. William A. Arnold had given a plot of ground on Oley Street, 
above Eleventh, for a future church location. For some time a Sunday 
School had been meeting in the school house at Tenth and Douglass 
Streets. In the year 1889 the Reverend E. S. Brownmiller began hold- 
ing services in this school house with the purpose of organizing St. 
Mark’s Church. 

With the consent of Mr. and Mrs. Arnold, Doctor Fry obtained 
the exchange of the Oley Street lot for one at Tenth and Windsor 
Streets with the stipulation that the Sunday School agree to raise 
the additional sum of sixteen hundred dollars to care for the trans- 
action. This was done and title passed to Trinity Church, who in turn 
presented the ground to the new congregation. 

The time had come to celebrate twenty-five years of service to 
Trinity on the part of Doctor Fry. Elaborate plans were made for 
this observation which was held on Sunday, January 26th. The con- 
gregation showed its appreciation of his sterling leadership with the 
gift of a tour of the Holy Land and the Orient. 

During the quarter century of service, Doctor Fry noted that 
he had received almost twenty-five hundred persons into the congre- 
gation. He rejoiced that, despite the formation of the various congre- 
gations, the confirmed membership of ‘Trinity at that time stood at 
approximately fifteen hundred persons. In his summary of the quarter 
century of work he noted the large advances made. In the quarter 
century over a quarter million dollars had been expended by the con- 
gregation for all purposes both current and benevolent. When one 
remembers the economics of the times this was indeed a huge sum 
of money. | 

At the anniversary celebration Doctor Fry was assisted in the 
chancel by his two sons; the Reverend Charles L. Fry, pastor of Trin- 
ity Church, Lancaster; and the Reverend Frank F. Fry, who had 
been recently ordained and was the assistant of the Reverend Dr. 
Seiss, pastor of the Church of the Holy Communion, Philadelphia. 

The visit of Doctor Fry to the Holy Land consumed some five 
months. In the interim his son, the Reverend Frank F. Fry, was named 
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pastor pro tempore by the Vestry and served acceptably until he was 
called to be the pastor of Grace Church, Bethlehem. On his return 
from the Holy Land Doctor Fry was welcomed with a great outpour- 
ing of people to the first Service he conducted in the Church. The 
sanctuary was appropriately dedicated and a large sign bearing the 
words, ““Welcome Home” was placed over the chancel arch. Another 
sign, ‘“Praise the Lord” was placed across the front of the pulpit. 

The movement toward one of the most magnificent gifts ever 
given to Trinity Church was begun in the year 1891. Following a 
casual conversation with William A. Arnold another conversation 
was held with Samuel H. Kutz. As a result the pastor was greatly 
pleased to present to the Vestry the proposal of these two men, The 
proposal covered these points. 


First—Messrs. Arnold and Kutz would demolish the present 
chapel and erect in its place a more suitable building, adapted 
for Sunday School purposes and for other uses. All this at their 
own expense. 


Second—The building was to be a memorial to the centennial 
of the church edifice and to their respective parents who were 
life-long members of the congregation. Proper inscriptions were 
to be erected. 


Third—The plans were to be submitted for approval to the 
Vestry before construction began. 


Fourth—The builders were to be given the privilege of using any 
materials available in the present edifice. 


There was no dissent in the Vestry’s acceptance of the splendid 
proposal of Messrs. Arnold and Kutz. A committee composed of 
Messrs. P. S. Ermold, C. H. Schaeffer and J. L. Boyer was appointed 
to confer with the donors and work out all details. 

Doctor Fry created a paper model of his thoughts as to the type 
and style of the Chapel. This was further elaborated by the architect, 
Samuel Orth, to whom Dr. Fry gives full credit for the building. 

The Chapel measured sixty feet in width on Sixth Street and 
one hundred feet in depth. Large memorial windows were placed in 
the Chapel. The large front window was the gift of Mrs. Amanda 
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E. Markley and Mrs. Emma C. Dauth, in memory of their parents. 
On the east side of the pulpit by Mrs. Anna Louisa Rhoads; on the 
west side, by Mrs. Anna Louisa Ritter, both memorials to their par- 
ents. On the opposite, or South side of the Chapel, one the gift of 
Samuel H. Kutz in memory of his brother, Adam Kutz. The other, 
the gift of William A. Arnold, in memory of his aunt, Molly Homan. 
The northeast window is in memory of the Reverend T. T. lager, 
the gift of his daughter; and opposite the pulpit was placed the win- 
dow from the former chapel the gift of F. Leaf Smith, Esq. in memory 
of his great-grandfather, the Reverend J. Fred. Schmidt, D.D. The 
pulpit was placed as a memorial to Mrs. M. J. Snyder by her Sunday 
School class; the chandelier, was the gift of Mrs. Harriet Kutz, in 
memory of her mother. In the two west side class rooms windows 
were presented on the first floor by John W. Rhoads and his wife 
in memory of their two children; on the second floor by William A. 
Markley, in memory of his brother. 

The building was finished and ready for dedication the follow- 
ing spring. On Sunday, May first, 1892 the Service began in the church 
where the pastor preached the dedicatory sermon. The congrega- 
tion then formed a procession headed by the donors and entered the 
Chapel for the dedicatory ceremonies. 

At the meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1891 Doc- 
tor Fry had been elected to the chair of Homiletics and Sacred Ora- 
tory at the Philadelphia Seminary. This posed a problem for the con- 
gregation that was loath to lose its pastor. Fortunately the call to this 
office did not require of him that he sever his relationship with Trin- 
ity. Consequently arrangements were made whereby he was to accept 
the chair to which he was elected; his son, Frank F. Fry, was to be 
called to be assistant pastor, and all this was not in any way to in- 
crease the financial burden of the congregation. 

Doctor Fry was inaugurated Professor of the Seminary in St. 
John’s Church, Philadelphia, on September twenty-first of the same 
year and began his duties there immediately. Unfortunately, Grace 
Church, Bethlehem, was unwilling to release the young Mr. Fry to 
become his father’s assistant so the second part of the agreement with 
the congregation could not be fulfilled. 

The time had again come when the physical plant of Trinity 
had to undergo renovations. In a communication to the congregation 
Doctor Fry had noted, “the steeple of the church, which is its most 
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prominent feature and has been the pride of the city for sixty years, 
has lately shown signs of weakness and of losing its perpendicular po- 
sition.” Several apocryphal stories now are circulated that Doctor 
Fry lived in great fear that the steeple would fall, and whenever a 
storm approached manifested great concern over the safety of every- 
one in the parsonage family. 

Having preached a sermon on the text, “For which of you 
intending to build a tower”, Luke 14:28, sufficient funds were sub- 
scribed to move ahead with the complete dismantling of the steeple 
and its re-building. Old decayed parts were replaced, iron was re- 
placed in sections by lighter aluminum, and a workmanlike job was 
finished without any accident or interruption of the normal services 
of the congregation. 

From the steeple the congregation had its attention turned toward 
the church proper. Here were divided sympathies. Some felt that the 
edifice had lived through a century of life and now should be retired 
to the limbo of memory. Those of this persuasion argued that with 
the elegant Memorial Chapel there should be erected an equally 
elegant new church building to correspond in form and architecture. 
It is generally understood that Doctor Fry was very much of this 
persuasion. 

Opposed to this view were those who remembered that the steeple 
had just been completely rebuilt with a large outlay of money. These 
also felt that so great a flow of memory had moved across the pre- 
vious century that it would be totally wrong to destroy the substan- 
tial walls of the present church to build another. This group, being 
in the great majority, won the argument. 

This having been settled the Vestry divided on the subject of 
what renovations to make. One group favored the removal of the 
second floor and returning the church to its original style. The second 
group favored the retention of the present with complete renovations 
to make it more attractive and beautiful. For many practical reasons 
the latter group prevailed and the work proceeded. 

The committee in charge of the work consisted of William A. 
Arnold, Jerome L. Boyer and Amos W. Potteiger. Nearly all the im- 
provements were gifts of individuals in the congregation. 

A dome window, replacing the ventilator, was given by Messrs. 
Kutz and Arnold. Jerome L. Boyer gave the new fronting on the 
balcony. Five men, H. G. Young, J.-I. Kline, Wm. S. Mohr, A. N. 
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Kissinger and G. O. Runyeon bore the cost of new oak pews in the 
balconies. A marble altar was placed in the chancel by Mrs. John 
Endlich and her children, Miss Emma and Hon. G. A. Endlich in 
memory of her father, the Rev. Jacob Miller, D.D. A brass lectern was 
the gift of Mrs. J. P. Sellers in memory of her parents, Joseph and 
Eliza Ritter. The entire floor and balcony was covered with a rich 
Wilton carpeting, the gift of the Women’s Missionary Society. Com- 
bination gas and electric fixtures were placed in the sanctuary and 
vestibules. 

Nine memorial windows were placed in the sanctuary, made 
by the Tiffany Company of New York City. Three windows represent 
Christ inviting, Paul teaching and Luther in protest. Three others 
are allegorical figures of Faith, Hope and Charity. The third group 
are purely emblematic. The Hope window on the north side of the 
pulpit was the gift of Henry A. Muhlenberg, Esq. in memory of his 
grandfather, pastor from 1803 to 1829. The Faith window was the 
gift of the Muhlenberg family in memory of the late Dr. Hiester H. 
Muhlenberg. ‘The Christ window was the gift of the living children of 
William A. Arnold, in memory of those deceased. The Luther window 
was the gift of Mrs. Ellen Harbster in memory of her husband, Wil- 
liam Harbster. Mrs. Emma Hill presented the Paul window in memory 
of her father. The Charity window was presented by Miss Katie A. 
Dauth. The emblematic windows were given by Doctor J. B. Sterley 
and wife in memory of their parents; the family of Daniel Miller; 
and in memory of Doctor Bodo Otto, by his descendants. ‘To complete 
the cycle a tenth window was placed by the Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety as a testimonial to Doctor Fry on the occasion of his 29th anni- 
versary. 

On Reformation Sunday, October 29th, Doctor Fry preached 
the re-dedication sermon on the text, “The king’s daughter is all 
glorious within.” Psalm 45:13. All was then in readiness for the 
celebration of the one hundredth anniversary of the sanctuary. ‘This 
celebration took place on Sunday, May 20th, 1894, when the Reverend 
George F. Krotel of New York City was the principal speaker. 

With the close of the centennial celebration of the sanctuary, 
Doctor Fry again came to realize that the dual position of Professor 
at the Seminary and pastor of Trinity was too heavy a burden to 
carry. The effort to provide an assistant in the person of his son had 
failed and now new efforts were made. 
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The following spring, 1895, there was made available to Trinity 
the services of the Reverend George Drach, a seminarian newly or- 
dained. He was a native of the Trappe from whence Doctor Fry 
counted his origin. He was regularly called to become the as- 
sistant pastor of Trinity and thus relieve Doctor Fry of many of his 
arduous duties he could no longer fulfill because of his schedule of 
lectures in the Seminary. 

In 1896 the burden seemed even heavier. With a heavy heart, 
for he had loved his beloved Trinity, Doctor Fry tendered his resigna- 
tion as the pastor of Trinity. With words of deep regret the congre- 
gation accepted his resignation. 

A long and glorious road had been traveled by the folks of Trinity 
through the thirty-one years of Doctor Fry’s ministry. Great things 
had been accomplished in the field of his labors. ‘The era of great ex- 
pansion had been met as a challenge and answered with ringing cer- 
tainty. Doctor Fry was to be permitted to live a good number of years 
and see his beloved church continue to flourish under the uniquely 
different leadership of his successor, the Reverend Edward Traill 
Horn, D.D. 

The circumstances attendant to the final resignation of Doctor 
Fry as pastor of Trinity were long and arduous. As he had earlier 
accepted the call to become a full professor of the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary, it was quite logical that the time was to swiftly come when he 
would be required to give expression to the ‘full’ in his title. 

The first movement toward the fulfillment of the ‘full’ came 
in July of 1895. When Trinity’s Vestry met in the parsonage they 
received a proposition from Doctor Fry that he be released to give 
the time from Tuesday to Friday noon to his class room work in Mount 
Airy. Saturday, Sunday and Monday would be devoted to the rigorous 
claims of Trinity on the life of her pastor. 

Doctor Fry proposed that he be allowed to fill this rigorous 
schedule through the means of the appointment of an assistant pas- 
tor. He would underwrite the assistant’s salary and thus relieve the 
congregation of added financial burdens. This was, reluctantly, ac- 
cepted by the Vestry and there followed the appointment of the 
assistant, the Reverend George Drach. 

Naturally, everyone knew that even this proposition would be 
most short lived. In February of the following year petitions were 
presented to the Vestry from the Women’s Missionary Society, the 
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Sunday School and the Young Peoples’ Society asking that a move- 
ment be started to have Doctor Fry return to full time duty in ‘Old 
Trinity’. The Vestry determined to call Doctor Fry to a meeting and 
offer an increased salary, the retention of the assistant, and the resig- 
nation from the Seminary professorship. Doctor Fry replied, requested 
that nothing be done before the spring meetings of the Ministerium 
and the Seminary Board of Directors. ‘These two meetings were sched- 
uled to take place in early June. 

The inevitable happened on June twenty-second. The Minister- 
ium had required that its professors not only give full time to their 
posts but that they live on or near the Mount Airy campus. A choice 
had to be made by Doctor Fry. In his very full letter of resignation 
Doctor Fry made several obvious points. 


First—He had been Pastor of Trinity for many years, although 
they had been delightful and rich years, the time had come when 
the weight of pastoral duties was becoming too heavy. 


Second—The Mount Airy professorship had been both spontan- 
eous and unanimous; not by the seeking and scheming of men. 


Third—He wished the satisfaction of helping to prepare young 
men for the future days of the Christian Church. 


Fourth—He felt this an opportunity to serve a wider congrega- 
tion. 


The warmth of the accepting resolution of the Vestry stands as 
a living testimonial to the great respect and honor Doctor Fry was 
held in by the congregation. ‘The resolution closed with these words: 
“With gratitude for his faithful ministrations through many years, 
with sorrow because of their nearing end, with implicit trust in the 
safe guidance of the future of this congregation, and with the prayer 
that peace and health and happiness may be with him who has been 
its bishop and teacher, we, the Vestry of Trinity Lutheran Church, 
direct that the foregoing be placed upon our minutes and that a copy 
be transmitted to Doctor Fry together with the resolution accepting 
his resignation.” 

Thus on October first, 1896, ended the longest pastorate in Trin- 
ity’s two centuries of life. 
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AMES FAMILIAR to present members of the congregation began 
1) to appear in the minutes of the Vestry near the close of the 
ministry of Doctor Fry. How the turn of the century was af- 
fected by these members is witnessed by the communication sent to 
the Vestry on February 25th, 1897. On that memorable date an elec- 
tion had been held by the congregation as to whether or not the vacant 
pulpit was to be offered the Reverend Edward Traill Horn, D.D., pas- 
tor of St. John’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina. 

The communication indicating that a large majority of the vot- 
ers were in favor of tendering Doctor Horn a call was signed by the 
Messrs. P. S. Ermold, George M. Jones, George M. Zerby, Franklin 
DeHart and J. Wilmer Fisher. President Gustav A. Endlich called 
a meeting of the Vestry to receive the report and proper resolutions 
were adopted and transmitted to Dr. Horn. After a suitable period 
of deliberation Doctor Horn replied to the call in the affirmative. 

June twentieth, almost a year to the day since the resignation 
of Doctor Fry, was an auspicious day in Trinity’s mauve decade life. 
It was the day of the installation of a pastor for the first time in 
thirty two years. A generation had grown since the coming of Doctor 
Fry and only the older members of the congregation could remem- 
ber the great event of an Installation Service. Details of the installa- 
tion are obscured in memory. The Vestry of those days were not prone 
to record more than the essential details of committee reports. 

Doctor Horn was evidently a devotee of the power of the 
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printed word. In the fall of his installation year the Vestry au- 
thorized the printing of a quarterly bulletin concerning the life of 
the congregation. It became a marvelous means to an end; for from 
the first copy still on file in the Parish House to the last the emphasis 
is on Foreign Missions. Quite naturally the quarterly was distributed 
by the visitors from the Women’s Missionary Society. Thus, as the 
emphasis in the Fry ministry had been on the expansion of the Church 
locally, the view of the congregation was lifted to the horizons over- 
seas by Doctor Horn. 

The interest of Trinity, however, continued in her children 
throughout the community. Two of her younger charges were still in 
the stages of struggle. Hope Church had, through the rapid growth 
of her section of the city, cast off the home ties and tried her wings 
successfully. Faith and Peace Chapels were not so fortunate. Both 
became a matter of grave concern to the Vestry and the Pastor. 

The Reverend Mr. Warmkessel had been supplying the two 
Trinity outposts for some time. This he did in addition to other duties 
throughout the county, being the pastor of a large parish. Neither 
Doctor Horn nor the Vestry were completely satisfied for they saw 
the growth of both congregations hampered by inadequate services 
and oversight. The Vestry made a study of the situation and it was 
determined to take steps to correct the situation. 

In January of 1898 William S. Mohr reported to the Vestry 
that the study had been made and that the following recommendations 
were formulated. That services be held in both Chapels each Lord’s 
Day. That the request by Mr. Warmkessel that he be relieved be 
granted when he would confirm the present classes in both Chapels. 
That Trinity Church engage an assistant minister who shall have 
charge over the two missions. ‘Thus, it was argued, the pastor of Trinity 
will be in a better position to have oversight and guide the destinies of 
the Chapels. The increased cost to Trinity was to be cared for by the 
Easter offering after due announcements by the Pastor. The resolu- 
tions were all carried without dissent. 

That no little jaundice existed in the eyes of Trinity members 
over the periodic dissection of the congregation for the formation of 
new was evident by the revolutionary course the addendum to the 
resolutions of the committee took. The Messrs. G. A. Endlich, Wil- 
liam S. Mohr and Henry A. Muhlenberg took one long look at the 
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progress of the new congregations and penned the following further 
resolution which we quote in an abridged form:— 


“Your Committee further feels itself impelled to make the follow- 
ing suggestion and recommendation to the Vestry: — 


“It is evident from the history of this Church during the past 
thirty years that its tendency, and in part, its mission, is to plant 
new congregations in various portions of the city, more or less 
remote. Whilst these congregations are designed to be and are 
largely made up of new elements gathered in new localities, they 
are also, to some extent, made up of former members of the 
church connecting themselves with the new congregations. 


“In the nature of things, this latter element will become more 
numerous in the future than it has been in the past. As new con- 
gregations arise in this or that section distant from the mother 
church, we must expect many of its members, living in such sec- 
tions, to commit themselves with the more convenient organiza- 
tions. On the other hand, the same reasons that justify this ex- 
pectation forbid us to look for accessions to this church capable 
of making up for the drain upon it of this inevitable, and it must 
be conceded, desirable colonization. 


“Tt behooves us to take measures in season, that we may be pre- 
pared, when the time comes, to meet its exigencies, and thus to 
guard against disaster to the mother church. 


“Diminution in membership means diminution in revenues, but 
not necessarily in expense. In order to anticipate this contingency, 
without apprehension of detriment to the standing and influence 
of Trinity Church, it ought to have an endowment of at least 
$20,000, no part of which should be invested in property of any 
other church, the whole of which should be interest bearing, and 
the entire revenue of which should form part of the income of 
this church available for its general purposes. 


“Your committee recommends to its earnest consideration the 
advisability of at once adopting this in principle, declaring that 
there shall be such a fund started without delay; authorizing the 
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Pastor to make konwn that fact and invite voluntary contribu- 
tions and bequests to be incorporated with this endowment fund; 
and in order to give it a present actuality, directing that hereafter, 
the offering on Reformation Day be annually set apart for this 
purpose.” 


Both wisdom and apprehension were mixed together in the caul- 
dron of the minds of the committee. One can readily understand the 
anxiety felt by the forward looking members of the congregation to 
the day when Trinity Church would be a memory or a museum piece 
in the heart of the city. That sixty years later finds Trinity with an 
even larger membership than at the turn of the century, who could 
have known then! The wisdom of the Fathers is attested that an En- 
dowment Fund was begun and that even yet the offering on Reforma- 
tion Sunday is regularly turned into this fund. The twenty-thousand 
goal so modestly set in those days of deflation when the dollar had 
value is far surpassed today. Yet how important this was is attested 
by the fact that it cost more in nineteen fifty to paint the exterior of 
the Church than it cost the Messrs Strohecker and Cunnius to erect it 
in the distant latter days of the eighteenth century! 

The resolutions concerning Peace and Faith Chapels resulted in 
the resignation of the Reverend Mr. Warmkessel, who gladly relieved 
himself of the burden. The Pastor was designated as the selector of 
an assistant which he did, in the person of the Reverend Luther D. 
Lazarus. 

It is interesting to note in the minutes of the Vestry meetings 
that the matter of the assistant was left entirely in the hands of the 
Pastor. It was only by chance that the name of the Reverend Mr. 
Lazarus appeared in the minutes. At no time was there a recorded 
minute of his choice. Monthly, Doctor Horn was the recipient of a 
check in addition to his salary—‘for the assistant’, with no name men- 
tioned. 

The Secretary of the Ministerium issued a call of distress to Trin- 
ity in May of 1899. He wrote to Doctor Horn that he had all arrange- 
ments made for the Convention of the Ministerium to meet in the city 
of Brotherly Love. However, a typhoid fever epidemic had plagued 
Philadelphia and the esteemed Doctor Laird, secretary of the Minis- 
terium, felt constrained to cancel the arrangements. Would Trinity 
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be kind enough to offer shelter to the Ministerium, provided all men 
be housed in hotels and not in the homes of the congregation. 

The custom, in the earlier days of Ministerium meetings, was to 
house both clerical and lay delegates of the Ministerium in the homes 
of the congregation entertaining. This became, with the growth of 
the Ministeri'um, a most arduous task. Recently we were presented 
with a copy of a directory issued at the 1893 convention of the Minis- 
terium, indicating the homes where delegates were to be housed. We 
noted in scanning the lists that several of the more affluent members 
of the congregation compromised the arrangements by underwriting 
the hotel bills of several pastors instead of entertaining them in their 
homes. Thus an ancient custom began to wear down. Incidentally, 
the 1899 plea from Philadelphia was heeded. 

It is strange how one crisis will bring not only solution but also 
improvement. In the spring of the same year sewer assessments were 
levied against the congregation. Quite logically, with the laying of 
the sewers the street was to be paved. This became the crisis. 

Out of the crisis came the combination of other things. The 
Vestry determined to make repairs to the steeple and to give new 
paint covering to the church. Then came the development. 

During the pastorate of Doctor Fry requests had been made that 
the West end of the church be improved. Plans had evidently been 
made for a porch with pillars, but these had been laid on the table. 
Now they were revived, quite possibly under the influence of Doctor 
Horn and his southern background. The present porch of the Church 
was thus planned and it was erected at a cost of approximately two 
thousand dollars. Thus the last of the additions to the present property 
was erected and Trinity entered the twentieth cenury with much the 
same outward appearance it was ‘to hold some fifty years later. 

Despite the tremors that shook the Vestry when they cast their 
eyes toward St. Luke’s, Grace, Hope, Faith and Peace, a new venture 
in Home Missions was begun immediately before the century became 
encased in history. 

A movement toward the purchase of ground at Front and Wind- 
sor Streets for Chapel purposes was begun at the July meeting of the 
Vestry. Ground measuring eighty feet on Windsor Street and one 
hundred and ten feet on Front Street was purchased in the early fall 
of 1899. The prospective establishment of a Sunday School and Chapel 
in that area was thus provided for in a handsome way. 
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While the porch was being added to the West end of the Church, 
concern was expressed over the Church Yard and the possible con- 
tinued encroachment on the sanctity of the graves located there. That 
the future condition of the graves of Trinity ancestors be inviolate 
the Vestry appointed J. Wilmer Fisher and George M. Jones to in- 
vestigate and chart the location of graves in the existing Church Yard 
and that a map of their location be created and made part of the 
permanent records of the congregation. 

Trinity’s Sunday School had flourished for many years. The story 
of Christian education in Trinity dates back to the very days of its 
founding when the congregation first erected its school house on the 
lot across the street from the present location of the church. Trinity’s 
Parochial School closed with the breach that created St. John’s con- 
gregation. However the Sunday School continued to function and to 
enlarge. Through Sunday School efforts the expansion of the Church 
in Reading was furthered. Heading this work for many years of the 
Fry administration was Mr. Henry Melchior: Muhlenberg Richards, 
grandson of an earlier pastor in Trinity. In January of 1900 Mr. Rich- 
ards, who had become a landmark representing Trinity Sunday 
School, moved to the city of Lebanon and the Vestry was constrained 
to electing a new superintendent. The choice of the Vestry was George 
M. Jones who had already been active as a teacher in the School. 
Mr. Jones was to continue his Sunday School activities consistently 
year in and year out until a few years ago when a throat ailment 
forced his retirement as the teacher of the Men’s Bible Class. 

The one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the congregation 
was celebrated in a most modest way. The celebration was to be held 
in the first week of January. Three events were planned for the cele- 
bration. The first was to request an offering by the congregation with 
the option of selecting one of two causes toward which the offerings 
would be used; the Windsor Street Chapel fund, or the Endowment 
fund of the congregation. On January fifth a Thanksgiving Service 
was planned when the Reverend Doctor Jacob Fry would be the 
preacher. On the evening of that same day Doctor Fry was to preach 
at a special service for the young people on the theme, “The Duty 
of the Coming Generation.” Epiphany Day, the one hundred fiftieth 
anniversary of the first recorded congregational meeting was to be 
the climax of the celebration. At that time the Vestry was to invite 
pastors and representatives of the Vestrys of each local congregation 
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to participate in a large public service commemorating the anniver- 
sary of Lutheranism in Reading. The speaker was to be the Reverend 
John A. W. Haas, Ph.D. 

The year ended with the resignation of the Reverend Luther D. 
Lazarus as assistant pastor in charge of the Peace and Hope Mis- 
sions. Mr. Lazarus had evidently faithfully fulfilled his duties in these 
two outposts of the community as nothing to the contrary is recorded 
in the minutes. He was to leave the Trinity assistantship to take up 
the work of the congregation at Wernersville that he filled with notable 
success for the remainder of his life. His successor in the Peace and 
Faith missions became the Reverend J. Franklin Snyder of Allentown. 

Shortly after the arrival of Doctor Horn fond eyes were cast by 
the congregation on the strip of land immediately north of the Chapel. 
The Chapel still reaches the edge of the northern property line and 
it was the wish of many to make a driveway north of the chapel, even 
though it would really lead nowhere. Jerome Boyer was delegated 
to confer with the Society of Friends with the hope that Trinity might 
acquire a ten foot strip of land north of the Chapel. The first reaction 
of the Friends was definitely negative; indicating by letter that their 
deed from the sons of William Penn indicated that the ground was 
to be used perpetually for a place of worship and that a sale could not 
be made. 

Later events demonstrated that the Vestry was not so easily dis- 
suaded. Attorney Philip Zieber was given the task of reopening the 
case. It ran on for some time, the Friends countering with a complaint 
that water from the Chapel roof was eroding the driveway. The mat- 
ter was finally closed with a communication in November of 1904 
when the Society of Friends promised that when and if the time should 
come that a sale of ground became necessary Trinity would have the 
first option to purchase the ground. The answer to the problem of 
erosion was satisfied with the execution of a ninety-nine year lease 
permitting water from Trinity’s Chapel roof to fall on ‘Friend-ly’ 
ground for the payment of a one dollar annual ground rent. This pay- 
ment is still being faithfully made each year to the Society of Friends. 

Doctor Jacob Fry, always held in high honor by his former charges, 
celebrated the golden jubilee of his ordination on April 7, 1903. 
Trinity determined to celebrate the event with him and accordingly 
an invitation was transmitted to Doctor Fry that this be done. Doc- 
tor Henry E. Jacobs, president of the Seminary, was the speaker, and 
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a great congregation gathered in Trinity to do honor to her former 
pastor. Doctor Fry acknowledged the invitation with becoming mod- 
esty, and the undercurrent of the thrill of being privileged to stand 
in the sanctuary where he had first taken his ordination vows and 
to be honored by his former flock. 

Notes of little happenings in the early ministry of Doctor Horn 
run through the accounts of the congregation. P. S. Ermold had long 
been the Business Officer of the congregation. The duties of this office 
was to be the collector of membership dues and pew rent. The officer 
would sit at stated times in the business office of the church, the room 
now occupied by one of the adult Bible classes at the corner of Sixth 
and Washington Street, for the purpose of making these collections. 
When members became delinquent in their dues it was the duty of 
the Business Officer to make collections within a two year period. 
When pew holders were delinquent eighteen months they would be 
notified and failing to make payments, the pew sittings were declared 
vacant and offered for sale. Because of advanced age Mr. Ermold 
resigned from these duties and was succeeded by Isaac R. Fisher. 

While on the subject of pew rent, the first decade in this century 
presented several crises. The income of the congregation was re- 
ceived from membership dues, offerings at services and pew rent. At 
times this was insufficient to carry the burden of keeping the congre- 
gation solvent. When this happened the pew holders were the first 
object of taxation. At several times in the decade the price of sittings 
was raised considerably. It is rather amusing to note that whenever 
pew rent was raised the Vestry’s Pew Committee would report single 
and double sittings relinquished by pew holders and made available 
for sale for several months after the inflationary decision. Thus astute 
members of Trinity retained a portion of their sitting and balanced 
their books at the same time. 

For some time the congregation had held title and paid on the 
Front and Windsor Street lot. This had been purchased with the pur- 
pose of creating a Sunday School unit for the rapidly growing North- 
west section of the city. In March of 1904 Hope Church decided to 
move from their Schuylkill Avenue and Greenwich Street location 
to Front and Greenwich Streets, a much more advantageous situation 
for this flourishing congregation. When this was done it effectively 
checked any move toward the establishment of a congregation as near 
as Front and Windsor Streets. 
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It was determined that a better location for expansion would be 
on the East side of Centre Avenue to serve the growing area between 
the main artery of travel and the railroad. Thus, in the spring of 
1904 the congregation sold the Front and Windsor Street ground 
and purchased the ground where the present Holy Spirit Church 
stands for a sum of $4,357. They realized $3,200 from the sale of 
the former holding. 

Two years later, in October of 1906, Philip Zieber, John Kep- 
pelman and George M. Jones were appointed a committee to have 
plans drawn for the erection of a Chapel on the Fourth and Windsor 
Street grounds. ‘The matter rested for a considerable period of time 
and it was not until the month of April in 1909 that work was actually 
begun in the creation of this new outpost of activity. 

At that time Doctor Horn issued a statement indicating that 
Trinity would gladly give the lot to any responsible body of Lutherans 
who desired to form a congregation and until a congregation is formed 
Trinity would carry on Sunday School work in the new chapel. He 
also indicated that any members of Trinity living in the neighbor- 
hood who desired to affiliate with the new congregation would be 
welcome; with this tongue-in-cheek statement, “members who wish 
to remain in Trinity and are able to come to its services, will, it is 
hoped, remain.” 

William McHose Boyer had replaced Philip Zieber on the plan- 
ning committee. Bids amounting to $7,820.00 were received and ac- 
cepted for the Chapel. The cornerstone was laid by Doctor Horn 
with appropriate services on August twenty-ninth, 1909, and the 
Chapel was dedicated in May of 1910 as Holy Spirit Church. 

The first report of Sunday School activities in Holy Spirit Chapel 
was made by Attorney Frederick A. Marx, now Judge of the Berks 
County Orphans’ Court. Attorney Marx reported an average attend- 
ance of 122 with average contributions of $4.98 per Sunday. He listed 
the officers and teachers of the school and indicated that it was filled 
to capacity, both on the ground floor and the balcony. He also asked 
that something be done about leakage around the small windows in 
the roof of the building. 

For a project so long in development, Holy Spirit Chapel once 
begun developed rapidly. In the summer of 1911 the congregation 
was organized and in August and September forty-five members of 
Trinity were transferred into the new congregation. For the next year 
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there was a monthly dismissal of members to the new congregation 
that has flourished in that populous section of the city since that time. 
This was Trinity’s last venture in the creation of local missions. Since 
that time the task of developing new mission fields has been in the 
hands of the Synodical authorities and become the responsibility of 
the church-at-large. 

The need of an organ in the Chapel had always been a pressing 
problem since the time of its erection at the centennial of the sanc- 
tuary. Under the supervision of William Benbow, organist at Trinity 
for many years, plans were drawn in 1904 for the installation of an 
organ in the chapel. ‘The plans were approved, with minor changes, 
by the Vestry in July of 1904, and the organ was installed. The orig- 
inal cost was to have been $1,550.00, but as such things always go in 
every avenue of life, before it was finished, the cost increased to two 
thousand dollars. A Sunday in February of the following year was 
set aside for a special offering to pay for the instrument. 

The Sabbath quiet of Trinity was being violated during those 
days by the running of trolley cars around the Sixth and Washington 
Streets corner during worship services. The Messrs. John H. Keppel- 
man, J. Harry Leippe and Jerome I. Kline were delegated to wait 
upon the traction company and request that the trolley schedule be 
so arranged that no vehicles would turn Trinity’s corner during the 
Service hour on Sunday morning. The committee reported at the 
August meeting that they had conferred with the Traction Company 
and that every means would be taken to eliminate the nuisance of 
noise while the trolley’s turned the corner. The schedule was not 
changed. 

The year 1905 became another time for the periodic face-lifting 
of the sanctuary. William Imhoff was engaged to repaint and fresco 
the interior of the sanctuary, with appropriate designs submitted for 
approval of the Property Committee. The question of new carpet was 
debated for several months and numerous plans were submitted for 
this project. It was finally determined to carpet the entirety of the 
sanctuary and balcony, to rebuild the pew cushions, replace the back- 
ing of the pews, lay linoleum in the vestibules and repaint the Chapel. 
The congregation returned to the sanctuary from a period of worship 
in the Chapel on November twenty-sixth with only nine hundred dol- 
lars still remaining to be paid on the project. The Women’s Mission- 
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ary Society not only chose the color and design of the carpet but also 
paid for it. 

The tenth anniversary of Doctor Horn’s ministry in Trinity was 
celebrated on Whitsunday, 1907. In a special bulletin for the occasion 
Doctor Horn reviewed his ten years of leadership in the congregation. 
Some of his notations are worthy of repetition for they indicate how 
static the pattern of congregational life is in every generation. 

He noted with warm satisfaction the increased giving of the con- 
gregation to causes without the confines of the local parish. He claimed 
that this was due to increased interest in the general causes of the 
Church and that when people have money to give they can be de- 
pended upon to give it. He regretted that about one fourth of the 
membership do not participate in worship, the Holy Communion or 
in the support of the work of the Church. 

He regretted that in a ten year period many faithful members 
of the congregation had been ‘called out of this world’, but was en- 
couraged because the work of the Church still moved forward. This 
was particularly true of the organizations and the Sunday School. 

His comments on the work of the Luther League are most in- 
teresting to us. He wrote, “the Evening High School has taken the 
place of the ‘classes’ which the League tried to maintain. Yet this 
year the young women of the League made a happy innovation, and 
maintained during the Winter and Spring classes in Millinery and 
Dressmaking.” 

He celebrated his tenth anniversary by requesting a two month 
leave to tour Europe. This was granted, sans salary, and a welcome 
home committee was chosen from the congregation and Vestry. Mrs. 
Lewis Dauth, Mrs. Philip Zieber, Miss Kate Muhlenberg, David L. 
Schmehl, William K. Leitheiser and John H. Keppelman were en- 
trusted with the task of providing a welcome home party for the Pas- 
tor at the close of his continental peripatetics. 

The superintendency of the Sunday School changed in 1905 from 
the hands of George M. Jones to A. Raymond Bard, beginning again 
a most interesting thread of service in Trinity. Through his interest 
in Church School and youth work Mr. Bard became the chief cor- 
respondent to the young men of Trinity who entered the armed forces 
during World War I and many of the leaders in Trinity today re- 
member with fondness and affection the long and painstaking letters 
Mr. Bard encouraged them with during the first world conflagration. 
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This interest in youth continued through the second war and is still 
alive today. 

How attitudes change! In the year 1910 Doctor Horn was chosen 
a delegate to the World Missionary Conference in Edinburg, Scot- 
land. The Vestry not only granted him a leave of absence, with salary, 
but authorized him to take a tour of the continent while he was 
abroad if he so desired. Doctor Horn’s interest and leadership in the 
field of Foreign Missions was to quickly lead to his resignation as the 
pastor of Trinity and his removal to the Seminary at Philadelphia. 

In the fall of 1910 the Board of Directors of the Seminary nom- 
inated Doctor Horn to the Chair of Missions on its faculty. At the 
annual meeting of the Ministerium he was elected to the position 
and on May 27, 1911, he tendered his resignation as the pastor of 
Trinity to enter upon his new duties the following September first. 
With regret the Vestry accepted the resignation that would close four- 
teen years of fruitful ministry. 

Three things marked the ministry of Doctor Horn. First, his in- 
terest in the wider work of the Church throughout the world that 
he transferred so well to the congregation. This reached a climax 
with the commissioning of his own son, Edward T. Horn, Jr., as a 
missionary to Japan in July of that same year. Second, his interest 
in the liturgical service of the Church. In this field he was a leader 
in the General Council and he was creative of the tradition of a basic- 
ally sound liturgical service in Trinity. Third, his quality of leader- 
ship in the direction of the organizational work of the congregation. 
Foresighted enough to institute the Endowment Fund he also super- 
vised the investment of the funds of the congregation and determined 
its policies in this direction. On the last Sunday of August, 1911, a 
regretful congregation bade their pastor farewell and wished him 


success in the years of service he was to render the Seminary at 
Philadelphia. 
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The Chancel as it appeared some years following the rebuilding 


in 1852. 


The Choir loft and organ in the same period. 








Trinity Church before the 
building of the first chapel, 
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The Sunday School at a Mt. Gretna picnic in the ’80’s of last century. 





Chapter Six 





pelihy Kingdom come on earth”’ 


Horn resignation only two months of vacancy occurred be- 

tween his and the following ministry. The Reverend John 
Conrad Seegers, D.D., pastor of St. John’s Church, Easton, was 
elected pastor of Trinity on September 28, 1911. The call was ac- 
cepted to become effective on December third of the same year. 


On Sunday morning, December third, the Vestry waited upon 
Doctor Seegers at the parsonage where a brief meeting was held. 
At the close of the meeting Doctor Seegers requested the Vestry to 
march in a body to the church accompanying him into the sanctuary 
for his installation. The act of installation was performed by the Rev- 
erend A. M. Weber, president of the Reading Conference. The ser- 
mon was preached by the Reverend Theodore E. Schmauck, presi- 
dent of the General Council. In the evening Doctor Jacob Fry de- 
livered the charge to the congregation and a new day in Trinity 
had again dawned. 

The continued interest in Missions was evident when the con- 
gregation assumed the support of the Reverend Edward T. Horn, Jr., 
as their missionary abroad. This support continued through his years 
of service in Japan, cut short by the outbreak of the Second World 
War. 

How high the interest in missions was at that time was indicated 
by the report to the Vestry by Doctor George S. Schlegel in February 
of 1912. He reported the formation of a county wide Layman’s Mis- 
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sionary Convention whose purpose was to further interest in this 
field of endeavor. The primary objectives were two-fold; to hold 
periodic study groups in mission work, and to foster the use of weekly 
envelopes in the congregations for the purpose of raising funds for 
the general work of the Church. Doctor Schlegel was a leader in 
this movement as he has continued to be a leader in the creation of 
the larger work of stewardship throughout the Church in the many 
years that have followed. This movement was the prelude to the in- 
troduction of duplex envelopes in the congregation and the creation 
of the Every Member Visitations that were pioneered in Trinity. 

Tentacles of interest in widening the scope of benevolent giving 
was given greater emphasis when the Vestry made a cautious step at 
the May, 1912, meeting. Requests had been made that various be- 
nevolent causes of the congregation be lumped together. The Finance 
Committee returned a report saying that they could see no need for 
such action as matters seemed to be well cared for. George M. Jones, 
Sr., on behalf of the joint Finance and Benevolence Committees 
moved that weekly benevolence envelopes be procured and distributed 
to the congregation. The Vestry deferred action until the matter 
could be more fully discussed. According to the minutes this deferring 
did not last too long for at the same meeting the decision was favor- 
able and the following month Mr. Jones reported to the Vestry that 
the envelopes had been procured and were in process of distribution. 
The Vestry determined to keep a close and cautious eye on this revo- 
lutionary development. 

Thirty years of faithful service to Trinity closed on March thirty- 
first, 1913, when William Benbow resigned as organist and choir- 
master to accept a similar position at Holy Trinity Church, Buffalo, 
New York. Coming to Trinity under the pastorate of Doctor Jacob 
Fry, Mr. Benbow had served a few years when he was granted a 
leave of absence to study in Europe. On his return he was again en- 
gaged as Trinity’s organist and choirmaster which continued un- 
interrupted for the next twenty-five years. It is best to allow the min- 
utes to speak the high regard in which he was held by the congrega- 
tion. From the resolution of January 17, 1913, we quote the following: 


“First connected with Trinity Church and acting as organist 
almost thirty years ago, Professor Benbow has continuously for more 
than twenty-five years last past been its organist and choirmaster. 
During that period he has served as musical director of the Sunday 
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School, in which he has also for many years taught an Adult Bible 
Class. He has been an active member of the Luther League and of 
the Men’s Missionary Society, since their organization. His pre- 
eminence in church music has been recognized by the General Coun- 
cil in selecting him as Secretary and Treasurer of its Committee on 
Church Music. In the community he has made for himself and oc- 
cupies a position of respect and influence, not only as an accom- 
plished professor of music, but as identified with many useful and 
elevating public enterprises. His standing both in the Church and 
the community at large has reflected credit upon the congregation. 

“Taking a leading and earnest part in the departments of the 
church work referred to, his services as organist and choirmaster 
have been invaluable. Fidelity to duty, sincere interest in his work 
and in the Church, a tireless striving for improvement, kindly con- 
sideration, good sense and tactful management have characterized his 
conduct in his difficult post from the beginning and made it fruitful 
of results invariably and signally satisfactory. We realize that his 
place will in every respect be hard to fill. 

“While deploring his determination to transfer his great abilities 
and energies to another and wider field, we are glad to note that that 
determination has in no degree been brought about by any lack of 
harmony between him and the Vestry, or by any unpleasantness in 
his relations with the Congregation; and we extend to him and his 
our cordial wishes for abundant success and happiness in their new 
environment.” 


Mr. Benbow left a rich legacy behind at Trinity. He brought 
Trinity’s music to the high standard which it still holds under the 
guidance of his capable successors. He left with Trinity his own com- 
positions, the lovely and churchly musical settings for the Introits 
that are sung by the choir. Two hymn tunes now in the Common 
Service Book are from his fertile pen. These are the music to the 
hymns, “Jesus, Refuge of the Weary” and the very familiar Com- 
munion hymn, “Let Thy Blood in Mercy Poured.” 

On March third, at a special meeting of the Vestry, Mr. H. S. 
Schweitzer of Brooklyn, New York, was elected organist and choir- 
master. Mr. Schweitzer was to receive as salary one thousand dollars 
a year and a proper contract was drawn to that effect. 

The institutions of theological learning had looked to Trinity 
for leadership on two previous occasions and the third arose in Oc- 
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tober of 1913. On his return from the convention of the General Coun- 
cil at Toledo, Ohio, Doctor Seegers discovered a call on his desk from 
the Seminary of the United Synod South at Columbia, South Caro- 
lina, to become their professor of Practical Theology. He called the 
Vestry into a special session and discussed the problem of his new 
call. The Vestry urging that he remain at Trinity. After a period of 
six weeks of thought Doctor Seegers presented his resignation on No- 
vember twenty-fourth. ‘The resignation was accepted regretfully with 
the usual resolutions. Fortunately for the congregation the resigna- 
tion would not terminate the pastorate until the following Easter 
season. 

Normal activities of the congregation then continued and it was 
discovered that the organ was in urgent need of repair. ‘The Music 
Committee was charged with having specifications drawn for either 
a new instrument or the complete rebuilding of the old. The matter 
seemed to stop there for the time being as no record is discoverable 
of any following action until well into the pastorate of Doctor Melhorn. 


The educational work of Trinity has always been an interesting 
chapter in her life. From the building of the first school house early 
in the days of Reading to the time of the final abandonment of the 
parochial school in 1861 Trinity’s interest in Christian education was 
high. The Sunday School developments were interesting parallels to 
the church’s growth from the days of Muhlenberg’s pastorate to the 
present. Another step in the furthering of Christian education was 
modestly taken by the Sunday School in January of 1914 with an 
unusual request and offer on the part of the school to the Vestry. The 
following resolution was transmitted by the secretary, John H. Run- 
yeon. 

“That $200.00 now in the treasury be set aside at interest 
as the beginning of a fund that shall make possible the employ- 
ment of a Deaconess and the establishment of a Christian Kin- 
tergarten, so soon as the proper person for this work is available 
and the Vestry shall decide upon taking this important step. 

“In addition to the amount mentioned in the extract it was 
decided to annually place a like sum at the disposal of the Vestry 
for the same purpose.” 


As a result of this movement on the part of the Sunday School 
a Kintergarten was established in Trinity under the guidance of 
Miss Helen Deem which continued in service for two winters and 
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then was abandoned. This is of particular interest in the light of the 
many Christian Kintergartens now being established by our Luth- 
eran congregations throughout the country. 

Because of the swift notification of the Vestry as to his intentions 
to resign and the length of time before it became effective, the con- 
gregation again faced but a brief period of vacancy. On the eighth 
of March, 1914, the congregation was called upon to vote as to 
whether or not they would instruct the Vestry to issue a call to the 
Reverend Nathan R. Melhorn, D.D., pastor of the Lutheran Church 
of the Incarnation, Philadelphia, to become the successor to Doctor 
Seegers. The congregation voted overwhelmingly in favor of the call 
and it was accepted. 

Installation Services for Doctor Melhorn were held on the tenth 
day of May with the Reverend Charles E. Kistler, President of the 
Reading Conference, performing the act of installation. Doctor Ja- 
cob Fry returned to Trinity to preach at the Installation Service, and 
the day was made complete when Dr. Edward T. Horn also returned 
to preach the sermon at the evening Service. 

For more years than the Vestry liked to think Trinity had been 
carrying the mission work at Faith Church, Mt. Penn, and Peace 
Church, Riverside. The Reverend J. Franklin Snyder was the assist- 
ant pastor of Trinity in charge of the two chapels. He was called in 
a peculiar arrangement whereby the pastor of Trinity chose the as- 
sistant and Trinity’s share of his support was paid through the pastor 
and never directly to the assistant. Thus he was completely answer- 
able to the pastor of Trinity. 

Demands for continued upkeep of the property of the two con- 
gregations were coming to the attention of the Vestry with greater 
rapidity. A special committee; Jerome Boyer, George M. Jones and 
Paul H. Price, was chosen to meet with the Vestries of the two con- 
gregations. As a result a series of recommendations were sent to Trin- 
ity’s Vestry and to those of the two congregations. 


1. That the congregations at Mt. Penn and Riverside be- 
come incorporated and be given title to their property. 


2. That their pastor be authorized to visit among the members 
of Trinity to collect funds needed to repair buildings. 


3. That the oversight of the missions be transferred to the 
Synod and Conference. 
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4. That Trinity Church appropriate toward the salary of 
the pastor of the parish through the Treasurer of Synod the sum 
of $450.00 for one year. 


The answer from the two congregations was returned to the 
Vestry on July 26, 1914, with the plea that there was no scheme in 
sight to form with other congregations a self-sustaining parish. Thus 
the two congregations resolved, ““We cannot accept said proposition 
unless, in the event of the formation of such self-sustaining charge, 
Trinity congregation pledge herself to co-operate with us in the erec- 
tion and bringing to a successful issue the finances involved in the erec- 
tion of new Church buildings.” 

To this refusal the Vestry resolved: “it deems it inadvisable 
and therefore declines to convey to the two congregations, namely, 
Peace and Faith, their respective properties upon the terms and con- 
ditions submitted in their resolution, under date of July 26, 1914.” 

The Vestry further called upon both congregations to get busy 
with the repairing of the property and “that the cost of keeping the 
respective church properties in repair should be borne by the mem- 
bers of the respective congregations and that the Vestry looks to the 
said congregations to provide money from among the members of 
said congregations to keep the same in repair.” 

As the Church at large was now so organized that Home Mis- 
sion work was no longer the activity of single congregations but a 
co-operative activity of the entire church, this became the breaking 
of the wedge that finally brought the congregations under the direc- 
tion of the Ministerium’s Board of Home Missions. On May 16, 1916, 
the Vestry was notified by the Reverend J. C. Kunzmann, Secretary, 
that the Board of Home Missions had accepted Peace and Faith 
churches as missions under the supervision of that Board. Movement 
was then initiated toward the deeding of property to the two congre- 
gations whenever they would become incorporated and their final 
severance of relationship between the mother and daughter congre- 
gations took place in October of 1916. Thus the last of the missions 
inaugurated by Dr. Jacob Fry was released to find its own way in the 
world of church life. 

At the same time the youngest of Trinity’s children, Holy Spirit 
Church, was prospering mightily. Under the capable leadership of 
the Reverend Carolus P. Harry the congregation notified the Vestry 
that they were prepared to assume the interest on the mortgage should 
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the Vestry be willing to turn over the deed to the property. Attorney 
Paul H. Price was designated attorney for the congregation to effect 
the transfer and the last of Trinity’s children moved out from Trin- 
ity’s responsibility to a full and fruitful life in a growing section of 
the city. 

A custom that still holds in the congregation was begun in early 
1915 when the success of the benevolence envelopes was so fully 
assured that the duplex envelope system was inaugurated so that both 
current and benevolence offerings could be made more conveniently 
by the congregation. From the minutes of the Vestry there was no 
hesitance to approve this advance as there was when envelopes were 
first ordered used. 

The services of Mr. H. S. Schweitzer as Trinity’s organist ended 
at the close of February of 1915. He had served but a short time fol- 
lowing the resignation of William Benbow. At the same meeting that 
accepted the Schweitzer resignation, Henry F. Seibert was elected 
to the post. Thus there was begun a new and distinguished relation- 
ship that was to endure a goodly number of years to the honor of both 
the organist and the congregation he was to serve. He was a most 
worthy man to fill the great place of his distinguished predecessors. 

At the close of the pastorate of Doctor Seegers a committee had 
been appointed to examine the possibility of either rebuilding the 
organ or to have an entirely new instrument installed. The commit- 
tee’s work had lain dormant for some time and was revived on Wash- 
ington’s Birthday, 1915. The Property Committee and the Finance 
Committee were ordered to form a committee with several members 
of the congregation to examine the needs of the church for a new 
organ, for new lavatories and for the rebuilding of the Sunday School 
rooms. For the Vestry the committee consisted of Maurice E. Roeder, 
Dr. George S. Schlegel, George M. Jones, William H. Kessler, John 
H. Runyeon and James Potteiger. From the congregation, Frederick 
Muhlenberg, Jonathan Mould, A. N. Kissinger, John Barbey, Wil- 
liam S. Mohr, A. Raymond Bard and Walter S. Wells. 

Muhlenberg Brothers were ordered to make the necessary archi- 
tectural drawings for the repair work that was to install the lavatories 
now on the first floor of the main church building and connecting with 
the chapel, together with the renovations needed in the Sunday 
School rooms. At the same time the Vestry adopted the plan of Dr. 
George S. Schlegel for the raising of $12,000.00 through subscriptions 


from members of the congregation to pay for both organ and renova- 
tions. Under his fine leadership the sum was oversubscribed, an in- 
teresting change from the days when repairs were made and the con- 
gregation struggled mightily to rid itself of the debt incurred. 

Mr. Seibert, John H. Runyeon and Doctor Melhorn was author- 
ized to inspect proposed organ installations and to return recommen- 
dations. ‘These were returned on July 13, 1915, and a contract was 
entered with the Austin Organ Company for the installation of a 
new instrument at a cost of $9,100.00. Work was begun immediately 
and the present organ in Trinity was dedicated at special services on 
January 30, 1916, with Doctor Jacob Fry, now in his eighty-second 
year, as the preacher. Professor William Benbow returned to Trinity 
from Buffalo to become the inaugural recitalist. 

Shades of the present day were being cast during the pastorate 
of Doctor Melhorn. World War I was in progress and the heated 
presidential campaign between Woodrow Wilson and Charles Evans 
Hughes was a highlight of that day. Submarine warfare filled the 
front pages of the newspapers and the progress of the fighting in 
Europe was closely followed by everyone. Preparations were being 
made in event of attack from abroad. While we are even today pre- 
paring for such eventualities, our elders did the same in the not too 
distant past. The Vestry, on March 26, 1917, gave reply to the local 
chapter of the American Red Cross through Mrs. Frederick H. Muh- 
lenberg and the tones of the letter is very familiar. We quote the letter: 


My dear Mrs. Muhlenberg, 

I am authorized by the Vestry of Trinity Church to reply 
as follows to your inquiry made March 25 in behalf of the Read- 
ing Chapter, American Red Cross, as to co-operation by our 
Church in the event, that a call should be made upon us to 
assist in the provision of hospital shelter and equipment for the 
care of wounded and disabled soldiers. 

As a Church we sincerely hope and pray that the emergency 
as to which you are making preparation may not occur. 

Our system of polity requires us to exercise great care 
against any entanglement of the function of Church and State. 

Nevertheless, we recognize our duty to our Lord and to our 
country in the ministry of mercy; so that should the need arise 
and be indicated to us by a call from duly constituted authorities 
of the nation or auxiliaries recognized by it, we will be ready 
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_ to obey such a call to the full extent of our abilities as a congrega- 
tion. 

Furthermore, should a national emergency require num- 
bers of our people to go from home, we will take measures to 
see they are not thereby deprived of the ministration of the Word 
and Sacraments, and that they and their families have the com- 
fort which fellowship in the faith enables us to provide. 


PAUL H. PRICE, Secretary. 


Shades of Doctor Bodo Otto! The world’s progress toward may- 
hem has gone on apace in the two centuries. The war to make the 
world safe for democracy found Trinity again ready to serve in what- 
ever capacity necessary. This she did with her manpower, for soon 
the young men of Trinity were marching off to war singing, “Pack 
up your troubles in your old kit bag and smile, smile, smile.” All but 
one returned to their homes, but the clouds that gathered in the teens 
of the century have neither lifted nor moved away, but have become 
darker. The ministry of the Christian Church was about to meet its 
greatest challenge and highest opportunity in centuries of life. 

During these days A. Raymond Bard made one of the most tell- 
ing contributions to the congregation of that generation, fruits of 
which are still being harvested spiritually today. He undertook to keep 
a running correspondence with every young man who left Trinity for 
armed service. This was before the day of the mimeograph, and de- 
spite his business responsibilities, long, informative and _ beneficial 
letters flowed from the busy pen of Mr. Bard to each of Trinity’s sons 
away from home. The impact of these letters and their meaning to 
the young men can never be measured. It was a loving service worthy 
of high praise and deserves recorded mention here for the sake of 
posterity. 

For some time the Vestry had been concerned with the problem 
of procuring ushers for the various services in the Church. We can 
recall from the records that during the latter days of Doctor Fry’s 
ministry it was a custom to appoint a group of young men who were 
to serve as ushers for a period of a year. Their duties were specifically 
to usher members of the congregation to their proper pews, to re- 
member particularly who were the holders of the pews in their as- 
signed aisles, and to send non-pew holders into vacant pews or into 
the balcony. Deacons were charged with the lifting of the offering. 

In March of 1917, the Vestry caused an article of the Rules and 
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By-Laws to be amended concerning the duties of deacons so that it 
was changed from “lift the collections” to read “to see that the col- 
lections are lifted.”” Thus an appointed usher, not a deacon, became 
eligible to assist in the lifting of the offering without breaking the laws 
of the church. 

This became the opening of the movement toward the forma- 
tion of the Ushers’ Association which was consummated in September 
of the same year, changing a custom of long standing, and widening 
the opportunity for service for young men of the congregation. 

The resignation of Doctor Melhorn as pastor of Trinity was pre- 
sented to the Vestry in special meeting on October 9, 1917, to become 
effective the following November 12th. Dr. Melhorn had accepted 
a call to return to his former parish, the Church of the Incarnation, 
Philadelphia, where he was destined to serve a short period before 
becoming the very distinguished editor of “The Lutheran” until his 
retirement from the active ministry in 1941. He was to return to 
Trinity many times during subsequent years as supply pastor and as- 
sistant at Communion Services. He last preached in Trinity the Sunday 
after Easter in 1950. 
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Chapter Seven 





‘for Thine is the glory”’ 


the modern era of Trinity began, none would be more fitting 

than the date when the Reverend Ernst P. Pfatteicher, Ph.D., 
D.D., became the leader of Trinity’s destiny in the closing days of 
World War I. 

To bridge the gap between two pastorates a few small items 
must be noted. Upon the resignation of Dr. Melhorn the Reverend 
Charles C. Boyer of Kutztown was engaged to fill Trinity’s pulpit 
during the impending vacancy. In the meantime the usual procedures 
were carried through in the interest of procuring a successor as quickly 
as possible. 

The life of the congregation moved on apace. Daniel Weidner 
was engaged as the bass soloist of Trinity on November 1, 1917. This 
was to begin one of the longest terms of service in the music of ‘Trinity 
as Mr. Weidner is retiring from his continual service in Trinity’s 
quartet in the fall of this year. For nearly thirty-four years Mr. Weid- 
ner has been a faithful and staunch member of our quartet, not only 
giving of the service of voice but becoming a leader for the good 
of music in Trinity through the many years of service. 

A call was issued by the congregation on December 12, 1917, 
to the Reverend Charles J. Smith, D.D., pastor of Holy Trinity 
Church, New York City, to become Trinity’s next pastor. After de- 
liberation carried over into the next year, his declination was pre- 
sented to the Vestry on January 6, 1918. 


((*: WE to seek a date that might serve as the time when 
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Having been unsuccessful in the invasion of New York City, the 
Vestry turned to Philadelphia with signal success. They turned to the 
pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Holy Communion, and on 
January 21, 1918, the congregation voted to extend a call to Dr. Ernst 
Philip Pfatteicher to be her next pastor. Dr. Pfatteicher accepted the 
call with certain stipulations that help be provided him and was in- 
stalled by the Reverend H. A. Weller, President of the Ministerium, 
on March 20, 1918. In keeping with the agreement Miss Clara Young 
was appointed part time secretary for Dr. Pfatteicher until such time 
that permanent help could be provided. 

This part time help lasted only until the spring of the same year 
and in the month of May, 1918, Miss Amy Baureithel was engaged 
by the Vestry to become the congregation’s first Parish Worker, a post 
she was destined to fill through two pastorates, resigning in the spring 
of 1943. 

It was in the spring of 1918 that the Every Member Canvass was 
first instituted in Trinity. This movement for the annual visitation of 
the homes of the congregation to receive pledges toward the annual 
budget generally enlisted some one hundred and fifty men in a con- 
certed effort on behalf of the church. The first chairman of a visitation 
was George M. Jones. 

At the close of 1918 the congregation was without the services 
of a soprano soloist for the Choir. Mr. Seibert was instructed to find 
a replacement and for a period of several months none was found. 
In December he reported through the Committee on the State of the 
Congregation that he had engaged Miss Catherine Yocom as soprano 
soloist. Known better now, of course, as Mrs. Robert Kirkhoff, she 
is the oldest employee of the congregation in point of years of service 
and continues to grace our music with her remarkable talents. 

The trend of the times is indicated when at the January 1919 
meeting of the Vestry the following resolution was passed: 


“Resolved, that this congregation formally adopt the in- 
dividual cup as a method of administering the Sacrament, com- 
mencing with the Easter Communion of 1919, and that there- 
after, at more frequent intervals, communion be administered 
alternately, by the use of the individual cups and the single cup.” 


Evidently the change was made without incident and the alter- 
nate method continued for quite a period of time. Those who can 
recall the revolutions begun in congregations during the days when 
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the common vs. individual cup controversies raged will be gratified 
at the peaceful transit made in Trinity. Although there undoubtedly 
were differences of opinion the compromise settlement seemed to 
satisfy the vast majority and no record can be found of serious erup- 
tions of feeling. 

With the arrival of the individual communion cups, trays and 
cabinets it was quite evident that the need would arise for greater 
care of the new vessels and appointments. Dr. Pfatteicher recom- 
mended to the Vestry that an Altar Guild be formed and he appointed 
the following to serve as members of the group: Miss Kate Muhlen- 
berg, Mrs. E. Carroll Schaeffer, Mrs. Jesse L. Wagner, Miss Eliza- 
beth D. Endlich, Mrs. Walter S. Wells, Miss Ruth Schaeffer and 
Mrs. Howard Gerber. Three of these original seven, Mrs. Schaeffer, 
Mrs. Wagner and Mrs. Robert (Endlich) Kleckner still serve on the 
present Altar Guild. 

The initial efforts toward an Every Member Canvass were not 
too successful. The minutes record several postponements of canvasses. 
Dr. George Schlegel, who had already identified himself as a master 
in the planning and securing of funds for the congregation, was called 
to be chairman of the 1919 visitation. ‘This was so successful that the 
Vestry voted in December of that year to present to Dr. Schlegel a 
morocco bound copy of the Common Service Book in recognition of 
his outstanding contribution to the success of the visitation. 

For almost a century, since the days of Dr. Richard’s pastorate, 
the system of paid pews in Trinity had existed. One of the standing 
committees of the Vestry was the Pew Committee that had oversight 
in the matter of pew rentals and the like. When one scans the minutes 
through these years the regular reports of the Pew Committee are 
interesting only as they successively announced the rentals and the 
vacancies. During the early days of the present century repeated ef- 
forts were made to raise the rentals and thus increase the revenue 
to the congregation. Very often following a raise in rental an epidemic 
of giving up single and double sittings in the pews would follow. The 
first evidence that the system of rented pews was on the way out of 
the life of Trinity came in June of 1920. At a previous meeting the 
Pew Committee had been instructed to examine the possibility of 
increasing the rentals. They returned the following recommendations, 
which were adopted and became the opening wedge toward the final 
death of the pew rent system. 
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“1. We recommend that the pew rentals be not increased, 
believing it would be inconsistent with the present manner of 
raising the revenue of the Church. 


2. We recommend that all pews be declared free for the 
evening service and the pastor be requested to make proper an- 
nouncement through the bulletin or in such manner as the Vestry 
may consider wise. 


3. We recommend that the present numbers and card 
holders be removed from the pews and they be replaced with 
metal or porcelain numbers, thus eliminating the names of pew 
holders from pews, retaining the present chart at the rear of 
the church which contains the numbers and location of all pews 
with the name of the pew holder and which we believe would 
answer all purposes.” 


The recommendations were adopted and put into practice im- 
mediately. 

The summer of 1920 witnessed the opening of the first of Trin- 
ity’s Daily Vacation Bible Schools. It was conducted for the greater 
portion of the month of July. Miss Baureithel reported to the Vestry, 
“On July sixth Trinity opened its doors for a Daily Vacation Bible 
School with an attendance of 27, today our enrollment is 105. Of 
these 42 are ‘Trinity’s children while the balance come from the Re- 
formed, Episcopal, Presbyterian, Methodist, Evangelical, Scientist, 
Roman Catholic, Hebrew and Mennonite faiths.” . . . The two hours 
are spent in the singing of hymns, songs, the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer, memorizing a Bible verse, Bible study, calisthenics, a habit 
talk and an industrial period at which time brush making, basket 
weaving, knitting and sewing are taught. .. . Even the boys with 
surplus energy and oftimes quite mischievous will be found working 
very industriously during the last hour when he spends his time either 
making a brush or weaving a basket.” 

Early in the pastorate of Doctor Horn, specifically in 1899, the 
name of William S. Mohr began to appear on the treasurer’s reports 
filled with the minutes of Vestry meetings. This faithful service was 
to continue until April of 1921 when illness forced Mr. Mohr to re- 
linquish his duties. In addition to his duties as treasurer William 
Mohr had become somewhat of a fixture as Trinity’s annually elected 
delegate to the conventions of the Ministerium and the Reading Con- 
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ference. Despite his resignation as treasurer the Vestry saw fit to 
continue him as the congregation’s representative at the church con- 
ventions. John H. Runyeon was elected to succeed Mr. Mohr as treas- 
urer and he, in turn, gave many faithful years of service in this arduous 
office. 

The desire to have all congregational functions moving smoothly 
and in good order on the part of Dr. Pfatteicher was evident from the 
first day of his ministry to the last. Early in his ministry he called 
the various congregational organizations together for reports of ac- 
tivities and planning. Through this means he was able to guide in 
the segregation of the work done by each group into specific fields 
that did not overlap. To insure this and create the necessary barriers 
that would help the groups within their specific fields he induced 
each organization to submit to the Vestry a revision of the constitu- 
tions. Thus the organizations; Bible School, Women’s Missionary So- 
ciety, Inner Mission Society, Orphans’ Home Society, Luther League 
and Brotherhood, had their activities channeled into proper directions 
for creative functions. 

A long standing custom in Trinity had been that no new mem- 
ber could be accepted into the congregation until the Vestry had 
passed upon their application for membership. In the early days of 
Dr. Pfatteicher’s ministry this custom was also changed. In 1921 the 
Vestry resolved to allow the Pastor to determine the fitness of an ap- 
plicant for membership and receive the information of such member- 
ship at a subsequent meeting. It also undergirded with a resolution 
a custom long used in the Church that when a member did not com- 
mune or contribute for a period of two years he was automatically 
placed upon the list of lapsed members. 

The matter of pew rent returned to the Vestry agenda at the 
May 22 meeting of the Vestry. The Pew Committee reported the 
alarming fact that there were 35 vacant sittings available for rental. 
The committee recommended that the Vestry allow no further rental 
of pew sittings until the matter of free pews be finally determined. 
The Vestry also ordered the Pew Committee to circularize the present 
holders to ascertain if they would relinquish their holdings and add 
their normal pew rent to their regular contributions to the congre- 
gation. 

What the reaction to this move was we leave hidden in the 
memory of those who were in Trinity at that time. Without a doubt 
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we might discover by discreet inquiry many and varied reactions that 
could be recorded that would enliven these pages with human interest. 
The records are quite blank except for the nominal report of ‘prog- 
ress and then the matter faded from the record. In May of 1924 
the Pew Committee made a new recommendation: “That the num- 
bers be removed from all pews and not replaced and that serious 
consideration be given to the abolition of rents. It is suggested that 
a poll of the pew holders of the church be taken, in such manner as 
the Vestry shall decide, to ascertain the number favoring free pews.” 
The recommendation was received and referred for subsequent ac- 
tion. There is no record of subsequent action and for several years 
there are records of continued pew rent being received by the Busi- 
ness Officer. 

In the summer of 1921 Henry Seibert, Trinity’s organist was 
given a prolonged leave of absence in order that he might travel to 
Europe for study with Pietro Yon the renowned organist of St. Pat- 
rick’s Cathedral, New York City. It was something of a tour of tri- 
umph and he gave several recitals in Europe that were received most 
enthusiastically. On his return Mr. Seibert’s fame increased with each 
recital he gave, not only at ‘Trinity but in various musical centers in 
the East. On several occasions he had been requested to relinquish 
his work in Trinity and assume similar positions, particularly in New 
York City. At each of these times his own loyalty to his community 
and church held him at Trinity. Yet there was the obvious feeling 
that Trinity could not hold Mr. Seibert much longer. 

The blow fell on June 26, 1922, when the Vestry was notified 
of his resignation to become effective the following October first, 
when he would assume the position of organist and choirmaster of 
Holy Trinity Lutheran Church, New York City. Thus the pupil of 
William Benbow became the organist of the church served by the 
son-in-law of William Benbow, Dr. Paul E. Scherer. 

Trinity was not long in securing a successor to Mr. Seibert. Car- 
roll W. Hartline of Esterley, a pupil of Mr. Seibert’s, had been Trin- 
ity’s supply organist during the 1921 leave of absence. At the time 
he was serving St. Stephen’s Reformed Church. The minutes record 
that during the year’s interim his work had so improved that there 
could be no question of his election to the office. This was done and 
Mr. Hartline became Trinity’s organist. He was instructed to begin 
his work on September 15th so that he could have the benefit of 
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Mr. Seibert’s leadership during the final two weeks of the Seibert 
tenure of office. 

In this manner a unique succession in the post of organist and 
choirmaster was created at Trinity. Mr. Seibert had been the pupil 
of William Benbow, and although not his direct successor, became 
so after the brief tenure of Mr. Schweitzer. Mr. Hartline was the 
pupil of Mr. Seibert and became his direct successor, thus beginning 
the third generation of the splendid Benbow influence on Trinity’s 
music. As he has continued to serve Trinity for the past twenty-nine 
years this influence still holds high the remarkable quality of music 
presented constantly in our church. 


For many years it had been the custom in Trinity to have a part 
time employee known as the Business Officer. He would hold forth 
in the old office at the corner of the church building at Washington 
and Sixth Streets at stated times during the week, generally both 
afternoon and evening. Members were privileged to carry on their 
financial transactions with the Business Officer. When members be- 
came delinquent in their membership dues the Business Officer would 
call upon them and seek to collect the delinquent amount. Increasingly 
the burden of this office, generally held by a retired or a semi-retired 
member of the congregation, became too great. Dr. Pfatteicher real- 
ized that many other possibilities existed for full time secretarial work 
in the Church Office and the change to full time secretarial help 
would remove the emphasis on membership dues and give opportunity 
for greater stress on Christian stewardship in giving. 

Consequently he recommended to the Vestry at the December 
meeting of 1923 that they create the full time post of “Parish Clerk”. 
This position would take over the functions of the Business Officer 
and serve as secretary to the Pastor, relieving the Parish Worker 
of this duty. He suggested that the Vestry employ Miss Ruth L. 
‘Walker, whose membership had recently been transferred to Trinity 
from Charlestown, West Virginia. The Vestry granted Dr. Pfat- 
teicher’s request and Miss Walker began a term of long and faithful 
service to Trinity on February 16th, 1924. Thus a succession of Busi- 
ness Officers in Trinity came to a close. Many will remember the 
splendid and faithful services of men like Lewis G. Early, Oliver Wolf 
and Jerome Boyer who filled this post with dignity and devotion for 
many years. 

The Inner Mission Society of Reading had been formed and 
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needed a place to center its activities. This co-operative movement 
among Lutherans in Reading and Berks County was destined to do a 
greater and greater service to the needy, the shut-in, the imprisoned 
and the ill. Sister Edith, a deaconess from the Philadelphia Mother- 
house, was the first employee of the Society. On October first, 1924, 
Trinity granted desk space in the business office for Sister Edith so 
that the work of the Inner Mission Society could better function. This 
arrangement remained in force until more permanent quarters were 
found for the Society. 

Trinity’s steeple, the pride of a near century and the cause of 
periodic anxiety came most prominently into the life of the congre- 
gation on a July evening, 1925, when it was struck by lightning during 
an electrical storm. Fortunately it was sturdy enough to withstand 
the shock without too great damage and none to the church building 
itself. However, before repairs could be fully made the cost had mount- 
ed to three thousand dollars. ‘The heroic work of the local fire com- 
panies in quenching the flames were duly recorded by a grateful 
Vestry. 

On Independence Day, 1926, Doctor Pfatteicher took pen in 
hand and put into documentary form a fact already known by the con- 
gregation. At the meeting of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania held 
in Trinity that year he had been elected to the office as President of 
the Ministerium. Trinity had often before given the services of her 
pastor to the Presidency of the Synod, but that was before the posi- 
tion became so demanding that the full time of the incumbent was 
needed. Thus it became necessary that this irrevocable call be an- 
swered by the resignation of a pastor who had led ‘Trinity through 
eight brief but most fruitful years. His resignation was to take effect 
on the first of September when he would assume his new duties in 
Philadelphia, which he was to fulfill so gloriously until his untimely 
death in January of 1943. 

Improvements in Trinity continued despite the leaving of the 
pastor. In July contracts were let for the installation of hearing aids 
in the pews. It is notable to discover that the discussions, as always 
in such times, began with the installation of four aids, then six, and 
when they were finally installed there were eight. 

The work of the augmented Committee on the State of the Con- 
gregation in selecting a successor to Doctor Pfatteicher narrowed 
quickly over the following months. In early November the Committee 
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called a special meeting of the Vestry and presented the names of 
the Reverend Edward T. Horn, Jr., and the Reverend Herman Fred- 
erick Miller, pastor of the Lutheran Church of the Resurrection, Buf- 
falo, New York, as candidates. The Vestry voted to present the name 
of the Reverend Mr. Miller to the congregation and an election was 
held on November 22nd and the congregation directed the Vestry 
to issue a call. His acceptance did not arrive at Trinity until the 
early part of January. He was installed on the 27th of February with 
Dr. Pfatteicher and the Reverend William O. Laub, President of 
the Reading Conference, preaching the sermons and officiating. 

It was at this time that the City of Reading notified the various 
congregations that parsonages would forthwith be liable to taxation. 
With its downtown location and the tremendous value of land in 
the heart of the city the prospect of having to pay tax on the parsonage 
loomed as a burden entirely too great. The downtown area was no 
longer too inviting for a pastor’s family to be reared and the conse- 
quence was that the Vestry determined to cast about for other quar- 
ters to house the new pastor’s family. ‘These were found through the 
rental of a residence at 329 Douglass Street and the Miller family 
settled there on their arrival in Reading. 

Work was begun early in 1927 to transform the parsonage into 
a Parish House and money was appropriated by the Vestry to make 
the change. This was accomplished piecemeal and it was not long 
thereafter that offices were set up for the Parish Clerk, the Parish 
Worker and the Pastor. By turning over the old parsonage for full 
time church work it was possible to lift the tax burden which was 
officially done through the good offices of Attorney Paul Price. 

It was in these days that more attention was being paid to the 
further Christian education of children in the Parish. Under the 
leadership of Miss Baureithel after school week day education was 
offered by Trinity. ‘The primary grades were called together on Tues- 
day afternoons for sessions and the secondary grades were called to- 
gether on ‘Thursday afternoons. ‘Through this system the Catechetical 
Classes, both junior and senior, were integrated into a full auxiliary 
system of teaching that both supplemented the Church School cur- 
riculum and augmented it. A goodly number of Trinity’s children 
shared in this program for a period of years. 
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the matter of broadcasting the Services of Trinity through the media 
of a local station be investigated. The Vestry gave consent but nothing 
tangible resulted from the initial impetus given the plan. In June of 
1927 the matter was again brought to the attention of the Vestry. ‘The 
Committee on the State of the Congregation was assigned the specific 
task of returning recommendations concerning the broadcasts. They 
returned to the following meeting with a plan through which Mr. J. 
Wilmer Fisher offered to have all the necessary equipment installed 
at his own expense and Howard Fry offered to pay for the first half 
year of broadcasts. The plan was to broadcast one service a month 
over Station WRAW. Contracts were signed between the Vestry and 
the studio and Trinity went on the air for the first time in September 
of 1927. During the early part of 1928 Mr. Fisher offered the Vestry 
the payment of one extra service each month if a second Sunday broad- 
cast could be added to the program. This offer was received gratefully 
and through all the years of broadcasting since that time Mr. Fisher 
has paid for one half of the services. Trinity’s ministry widened con- 
siderably through this new medium. 

The housing problem for the Pastor’s family was to again visit 
the Vestry for solution. The Douglass Street house had been leased 
for a period of one year, with the avowed purpose that it would be 
only a stop-gap arrangement until a new house could be purchased 
or built. The Property Committee was given the task of finding a 
new residence in the spring of 1927. They subsequently recommended 
the purchase of the newly built residence at 1500 Union Street at a 
price not to exceed $22,000.00. The sale was consummated and al- 
though the congregation found itself in debt for the first time in many 
years it was a happy solution to the housing problem. This was the last 
of many real estate deals made by Trinity through two-hundred 
years. In an appendix added to this history is an account of all the 
real estate ever owned by Trinity in her history. One is forced to won- 
der what Trinity would be today, financially, had she retained all 
her holdings through these many years. A large portion of downtown 
Reading would be in the hands of the congregation. One must be 
grateful that the wise hands that led Trinity through the years never 
submitted to the temptation to sell any of the original land deeded 
to the congregation by the Brothers Penn. We know of one time that 
strong representations were made to the Vestry to cut a slice from our 
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present plot of land to build an office building where the present Parish 
House stands. That the temptation was resisted should be lauded by 
every member of the congregation. 

It was in this year that the United Lutheran Church celebrated 
its tenth anniversary. As a mark of ten years of historic growth in 
both size and unity the Church called on its people for a special offer- 
ing of four million dollars to create a Pension Fund for retired and 
disabled pastors. Lutherans had been notoriously slow in getting to 
this point. The scattering of her forces had handicapped the Church 
through more than a century of life. This became the first mark of 
cohesive effort reaching into the life of the grass roots. As one re- 
flects on it, from a purely educational point of view, it had tremendous 
value in creating a great sense of togetherness throughout the many 
synods of the Church. 

If ever a congregation became a shining example of sacrificial 
giving to the causes of the Church, Trinity did in those days. The 
congregation was faced with the problem of purchasing a parsonage. 
This it had done with a resulting debt of fourteen thousand dollars. 
It had been hoped that this debt could be liquidated within a space 
of a year or two. The genius of leadership in the Vestry turned Trinity’s 
eyes higher and instead of concentrating on debt reduction the sights 
were set on the Pension Fund. With Dr. George Schlegel again man- 
aging the campaign over twenty-five thousand dollars was raised in 
1928 for the Pension Fund. Had other congregations in the Church 
shown equal zeal for this challenge the eventual story of the Pension 
Fund Drive would have been much brighter. We can take justifiable 
pride in the fact that Trinity led the Church in this worthy effort. 

In the bright days of 1928 none could see the shadows of the de- 
pression that lay but a year ahead. Consequently the reasoning of 
the Vestry was quite correct. It meant, eventually, that the Parson- 
age debt became a dragging anchor in the financial life of Trinity 
through the days of the depression and it was not until World War II 
was at its close that the congregation finally was able to shed the 
yoke of debt. 

For many years the Senior Choir had been perched on stiff backed 
chairs in the Choir loft. No one had, evidently, given much thought 
to either the esthetic or practical problem this posed. However, in 
the month of November, 1930, this matter was called to the attention 
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of the Vestry and steps were made to eliminate what must have been 
an eyesore to anyone seated in the balcony and viewing the choir. 
Matching pews, in the style of those situated on the main floor of the 
sanctuary, were installed, and the floor re-tiered to make the present 
arrangement that is both convenient and practical. In the following 
year the renovation urge reached over and enveloped the chapel which 
was redone in a tasteful manner. 

The story of the work done at Trinity during the days of the 
‘great depression’ could fill many pages. These were days when the 
deep concern of man for man on the level of the community came 
into highest focus in our generation. The Church has always held 
her tradition of concern at a high level. Too often it found expres- 
sion in organization and institution and the primary experience of 
the normal church member reached its height through the experience 
of a monetary contribution. The depression brought a vivid change 
in this. Christian was challenged to have a concern for his neigh- 
bor, and often Christian was obligated through circumstances beyond 
his control to become the object of concern on the part of his neighbor. 

The fellowship we know as the congregation, in those days, was 
blessed with many opportunities. This was most interestingly true 
of our own Trinity. For many years this had been true. There is 
hardly a congregation that can match the thorough going expressions 
of care for the aged, the infirm, the unfortunate, than has Trinity. 
The earliest bequests of money to the Church was for the care of 
the poor and of the widows of the church. These funds came to be 
a God-send to many. 

We could not say that a ‘program’ for this work was formed and 
set in motion. Rather, a spontaneous movement slowly but surely 
emerged. The social-service concern of the congregation found first 
practical expression when Dr. Pfatteicher induced the Vestry to 
bring on the assistance of a Parish Worker in the person of Miss Amy 
Baureithel. Thus, providentially, when the emergency brought full 
force, Trinity was equipped in personnel to answer the challenge of 
the times. 

The primary problems were these; employment, shelter, clothing, 
food, and the priceless ingredients, the maintenance of self-respect 
and courage in the fact of negative experiences. Each was answered 
in a practical way. Jobs were secured, temporary and permanent. 
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Many times work was made at Trinity in order to maintain the dignity 
of earning rather than the dole. Many in the congregation assisted 
by keeping abreast of the employment opportunities and reporting 
them to the Church Office in the hope that someone in the congre- 
gation could fill the need. The office of the Parish Worker became 
a clearing house for these placements. 

The Parish House became a storehouse for discarded clothing 
for all ages and sizes from infants to the aged. At several times ap- 
peals went to the congregation and staples such as potatoes, flour, 
sugar and canned goods were stored against the time of distribution 
to those in need. The report of the Parish Worker to the Vestry was 
punctuated from month to month with items purchased; coal, milk, 
clothing, medicine. Countless names are recorded there of heartful 
folk who gave of their time for the distribution of these goods to 
those who were in need. Each gesture of this type meant another ray 
of God’s love reflected to the needy through the person of the worker 
and volunteer. None can measure nor should he seek to measure the 
final impact this movement had upon the life of the congregation. 
It is sufficient to say that when God gave opportunity to demonstrate 
a practical Christianity Trinity rose to the occasion and fulfilled the 
needs. 

The depression had its economic effects on the life of the con- 
gregation. In any period of inflation or deflation when income of 
families comes out of balance with expenditures a natural result is 
that many, with little forethought, lower or eliminate entirely their 
contributions to the work of the Church. The full impact of this was 
first felt in the congregation when the Vestry was faced with a grave 
problem of making ends meet on income and expenditures. ‘The spectre 
of growing deficits without any prospect of balance resulted in a 
move on August of 1932 that was totally natural, cutting the salaries 
of the pastor and employees of the congregation one-eighth. This 
salary cut was gracefully accepted by the employees in the hope that 
it would contribute to the creation of the desired result, a balanced 
economy. 

Another result of the depression was the absence of more mem- 
bers from the worship services in the Church. We can recall from 
our own experiences in this period how folks would say that they 
were forced to remain away from worship because lowered incomes 
made it too expensive to worship. To create a higher feeling of fel- 
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lowship in the congregation the Vestry hit upon the plan to hold one 
large social gathering each year, known as “Trinity Day” where the 
congregation, through fellowship, would create a higher sense of soli- 
darity. These affairs, the greatest of which was held in Rajah Temple, 
were effective in bringing Trinity’s people together on a social basis. 
At the same time greater stress was laid upon the matter of church 
attendance, and effective measures were taken that held the attend- 
ance at a higher level when the danger of falling away was increased. 

It was in 1932 when this concern was before the Vestry that 
the Membership Committee was given the task of evaluating Trinity’s 
spiritual life and making a report of findings and suggestions for 
improvement. This resulted in a detailed report that is preserved 
in the minutes. r 

The first concern of the report was to mark out places where 
retrenchment could be effected. All organizations were to be advised 
that no new lines of activities were to begin until further notice. A 
further one year reduction in salaries was advised. The quartet was 
to be given a two month vacation without pay through the summer. 
Total disbursements were to be limited to 90% of income, the other 
10% to be used to balance past debts and to create a reserve fund. 

The committee went on to evaluate what was the highest task 
of the Church and set out to emphasize this as the major task in the 
days when limited activity was necessary. It asked that a study be 
made of the contributors to discover those who could, with proper 
persuasion, give more to the causes of the Church than their present 
contributions indicated. 

The greater portion of the report dealt with means of improve- 
ment. The aforementioned Trinity Day program was endorsed by 
the committee for immediate action. Then the committee set its at- 
tention on the Service itself. A detailed study of the hymns, the 
sermon, the prayers, was made. A compilation of the more familiar 
hymn tunes were incorporated in the body of the report as a suggested 
guide. Although the report was received, as we inquire among those 
most intimately connected with it, with mixed emotions and reactions, 
there is hardly a portion of the report that was not eventually, either 
actually or by implication, adopted and set in motion and is now 
reflected in some way in the life of the congregation. 

The depression continued and the last basic effect it had on the 
life of the congregation was witnessed when in the summer of 1935 
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the proposal was made that the Church Office be closed on Monday 
and Thursday of each week in order that the Parish Worker and 
Parish Clerk could seek temporary employment and thus increase 
their earnings to compensate for what seemed a necessary additional 
cut in salary. Fortunately this proposal was not carried through, but 
it indicated the desperate straits facing the congregation. It did 
result, however, in a good thing. Over a hundred names were dropped 
from the membership rolls. This bit of surgery, that so few under- 
stand the necessity for, made possible the reduction of costs in the 
keeping of names on the congregational lists. 

We close out this discussion of the effects of the depression on 
Trinity to turn the light of history on another event that occurred in 
our venerable congregation that caused deep concern and a marked 
difference of opinion. At the January meeting of the Vestry it was 
proposed that a new system of administering the Sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper be introduced. Through this method the elements 
would be distributed to the members in the pews and all would rise 
and partake of the elements at one and the same time. We record for 
posterity that the Vestry approved the motion to change the method 
of communion with record of dissent. The new method of adminis- 
tration was to be used for the first time at the Communion Service 
scheduled for March fifth, 1933. 

This brought forth a chain of events hardly without precedent 
in the life of our church. The Service was conducted according to 
schedule on the fifth of March. Thereupon Dr. E. P. Pfatteicher, now 
president of the Ministerium, and Dr. Charles M. Jacobs, president 
of the Seminary, waited upon the Vestry to indicate their disapproval 
of the method on the basis that through administration of the Sacra- 
ment in the pew ‘the mark of profession’ indicated by the communi- 
cant advancing to the chancel to receive the elements at the hands 
of the administering clergy was removed and this was contrary to 
basic Lutheran doctrine and practice. 

None of the arguments, pro and con, are recorded in the archives 
of the congregation. The matter was finally brought to the attention 
of the congregation at a largely attended special meeting and was 
again referred back to the Vestry. A motion was made that future 
communions should follow the adopted method. When put to a vote 
the result was a tie and Doctor Miller, as presiding officer, cast the 
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deciding vote in the, negative. The final action of the Vestry was to 
lay the matter on the table, where it has rested since that time. 

Though some have claimed that the two events have been ac- 
cepted in recent tradition to have some relation, there is no truth to 
the matter that the steeple fell because of the foregoing controversy. 
A recent book on Berks County lore, erroneously reports this to be 
a fact. 

When Doctor Fry pleaded for funds to have the steeple rebuilt 
back in the last decade of the nineteenth century, he wrote that ‘it 
was in danger of losing its perpendicular position’. This little prophecy 
came to fruition, tragically, on the eighteenth of May, 1933. 

According to the best information we can glean, two heavy wind- 
storms descended upon Reading at one and the same time. ‘They met, 
unfortunately, at Trinity’s steeple. This lifted the steeple high in the 
air, broke it in half and dropped it on the chapel roof. The broken 
steeple crashed through the chapel roof and came to rest in the audi- 
torium. Only minor damage was done to the church roof. Although 
much other damage was done through the city, attention centered 
largely on the destruction of a century old landmark. 

As can be recalled from the account of its building, Trinity’s 
steeple stood for an exact century. Twice it was struck by lightning 
and damaged, once it was completely dismantled and rebuilt. 

The last reverberations of the storm had hardly passed when 
Doctor Miller and members of the Vestry were besieged with mes- 
sages of condolence and assistance. Tarpaulins were quickly ordered 
and drawn over the exposed portions of broken roof. Services were 
held, and largely attended, the following morning. 

Naturally the Chapel suffered the greatest damage. We have 
viewed on several occasions the complete motion pictures taken of 
the damage by Dr. George S. Schlegel and John Reber, Sr. They 
give a factual account of the extensive challenge to repairs caused 
by the storm. The pictures testify eloquently to the theory that the 
steeple was lifted from its foundation by the suction caused through 
the meeting of winds. | 

Frederick A. Muhlenberg was immediately engaged by the 
Vestry to present proposals for the future of the tower. The clearing 
of debris became something of a tragic windfall to many unemployed 
members of the congregation who were called upon to work. When 
the debris was finally cleared away plans were presented for the 
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temporary finishing of the tower and the rebuilding of the chapel 
damage. Daniel H. Hunter was engaged by the Vestry to do this work 
at a total cost of $9,335.40. At the same time the congregation was 
called upon to create a Repair Fund to cover the work. The imme- 
diate subscriptions fell some twelve hundred dollars short of the 
goal, but by the first anniversary, on May 20, 1945, the entire cost 
of repairs had been paid. This was a splendid demonstration of loyalty 
on the part of the membership in depression days. 

It is worthy to note that none of the functions of Trinity in any 
way suffered through the tragic fall of the steeple. The only casualty 
was the regretful note in the bulletin for the following Sunday an- 
nouncing that the Vacation Church School would be abandoned for 
one year because of the chapel repairs. Opportunity was also taken 
at this time to make several renovations in the Chapel, replacing 
the pews with folding chairs and recarpeting the floors. 

Still plagued by depression years and deficits, the congregation 
voted to amend the by-laws on April 3rd, 1936, making the basic 
membership dues five dollars instead of three. Thus an old custom 
of long standing in many of our churches was perpetuated. In these 
days when stewardship is being emphasized so greatly the entire 
matter of church dues is held suspect. It is notable to see the day 
quickly approaching when this dragging anchor on the life of the 
Church is fast disappearing. 

Church organizations historically are relatively short lived. They 
fill a need, and shifting emphasis often discovers other needs. Then 
new organizations come into being to fill the void. Trinity’s men’s 
groups in the early thirties consisted of a Men’s Bible Class, an 
Ushers’ Association and a once-a-year group of men interested in the 
Every Member Visitation. These were, by Vestry action, drawn to- 
gether into one large overall organization known as “The Men of 
Trinity” on May 24th, 1936. The purpose of the group was to con- 
tinue under a larger scope the functions of the previous three. To 
these objectives the purpose of presenting a social outlet for the men 
was added. Throughout the years, meetings and programs were held 
sporadically. 

It was in the late summer of the same year that another land- 
mark at Trinity. was removed. The west porch of the Parish House 
where Drs. Fry, Horn, Seegers, Melhorn and Pfatteicher had watched 
many a Berks County sunset was removed. Far better to remove it, 
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determined the Vestry, than expend large sums on its upkeep for no 
valid purpose. 

A sixteen year tenure of office as Treasurer of the congregation 
came to a close when John H. Runyeon requested that he be relieved 
of the increasingly arduous task of accounting for all of Trinity’s 
funds. It was with sincere regret that the congregation accepted his 
resignation, and it made its feeling most vocal through resolution 
and plaudits. His successor in the office was William Van Horn Davies, 
a vice-president of the Reading Trust Company, and a valued mem- 
ber of the Vestry’s Finance Committee. 

For many years a group of ladies in Trinity had been banded 
together as an Inner Mission Society. Their assigned and assumed 
tasks were all that the name implied. They were one of the fore-run- 
ners to the creation of the Inner Mission Society of Reading. Much 
welfare, cheer, sick-visitation, and hospital work was done by these 
ladies. Recognizing this as definitely missionary work and finding a 
majority also members of the Women’s Missionary Society they did 
the most logical thing, petitioned the Vestry for permission to merge. 
Permission was readily granted and the functions of the Inner Mission 
Society still continue as a department of the Missionary group. This 
finds fullest expression each Wednesday afternoon and evening when 
a large group of faithful ladies gather in the Parish House to make 
surgical dressings and fulfill other assignments from the Reading and 
Community General Hospitals and to assist in any way possible in 
the work of the church office. 

In 1938 Trinity was called upon to re-live for a brief period her 
early history as a founder of new churches. Real estate developments 
had reached out the Philadelphia Pike to the neighboring community 
of Reiffton. With a large number of substantial homes being built 
in this section the attention of the Ministerium Board of Home Mis- 
sions was drawn to the area. Pastor Miller was a member of this 
Board and the request came to Trinity to supervise the organization 
of a Sunday School in the area. Work was begun in an abandoned 
school house and Thomas H. Lantz, a son of the former pastor of St. 
James’ Church, and a member of Trinity was placed in charge of 
the work. It was a difficult task, as much opposition was met, and 
the project lived precariously through many years, passing from 
many hands. It is interesting that somehow the breath of life was 
kept alive in the infant project and today a small congregation is 
functioning after a second wave of building has begun in the area. 
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It had been over forty years since the recommendation of the 
Committee on the State of the Congregation, Judge Gustav A. 
Endlich, William S. Mohr and Henry A. Muhlenberg, had caused 
the launching of the Endowment Fund of Trinity Church. It had 
been opened with a Reformation Day Offering of $114.40 and was 
to be enlarged by subsequent similar offerings. These came along 
sporadically and on its tenth anniversary the Fund had reached the 
sum of $1,000.00. This was the year when the first bequest to the 
Fund was received, $50.00 from the estate of Jane R. Sassaman. 

The Finance Committee of 1941, Robert M. Tyack, chairman, 
presented a report to the Church Council asking that a larger em- 
phasis on the growth of the Endowment Fund be made. At the time 
of the report the book value of its investments amounted to $54,632.00. 
This was a relatively high estimate as a large portion of the fund was 
held in Mortgage Participation certificates in the defunct Pennsy]- 
vania Trust Company. 

The emphasis of the committee was on the need for a more per- 
manent committee to sponsor and foster the growth of the Endow- 
ment Fund as a guarantee of future solvency. Although the duties of 
the committee, other than the sponsorship of the annual offerings on 
Reformation Sunday, were not outlined in detail, a committee was 
chosen headed by Samuel H. Wertz. With the later consolidation of 
all ‘Trinity’s investments in one portfolio the committee ceased to exist. 

World War II came vividly into Trinity’s life on the fateful 
Sunday morning in 1941 when Pearl Harbor was attacked. Already 
a large number of Trinity’s young people were enrolled in the armed 
forces. With the opening of the actual hostilities even more prepared 
to leave. Lutheran World Action came into being, particularly, at 
this time to provide spiritual guidance for the young men and women 
of the armed forces. Trinity was also affected by the recall of Dr. 
Edward T. Horn, Jr. from the mission field in Japan. At first Dr. 
Horn was stated by the Board of Foreign Missions to be on leave 
and his salary was continued by the congregation. In the spring of 
1942 he assumed the pastorate of Trinity Church, Canton, Ohio, and 
thus a chapter in Trinity’s financial interest in the field of Foreign 
Missions was closed. 

Trinity Church became the scene of activity for the American 
Red Cross, Ladies who had worked for the Old Inner Mission Society, 
now a part of the Women’s Missionary Society, under the leadership 
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of Mrs. Helen Davis Rothermel, gathered to sew and make surgical 
dressings. Civil defense was another large activity in the congregation 
and one of the reasons for the creation of the present Recreation Room 
in the Parish House was to provide an air raid shelter for that building. 
Materials were purchased to darken the windows of the Social Room 
and pails of sand made their ominous appearance in the hallways of 
the church. We recall that the first Church Council meeting we at- 
tended in Trinity was abruptly adjourned to the accompaniment of 
air raid sirens. 

The congregation did a remarkable bit of work in following its 
youth in service. A committee headed by Jonathan P. Batdorf assumed 
the responsibility of keeping in constant touch with this growing 
group of young men and women. Trinity’s weekly bulletin, devotional 
books, the Message for the Day, Bibles and Testaments, a monthly 
news letter, birthday remembrances, an attractive calendar card pic- 
turing Trinity’s chancel and many other materials flowed from Trinity 
throughout the world. Much of the inspiration for this work came 
from the creative pen of Miss Mildred Runyeon, vice-principal of 
Reading High School. In all nearly two hundred and fifty of Trinity’s 
members entered the armed services in some capacity during World 
War II. 

On the minutes of the Church Council the period was marked 
by discussions concerning the preservation of Trinity’s art treasures, 
particularly the stained glass windows, in case of attack. War Risk 
Insurance was carried on all the property of the congregation. As 
people were purchasing war bonds it was quite natural that a fairly 
large number of these bonds found their way into the Endowment 
Fund as outright gifts. The Council also shared in this program by 
investing a fair percentage of its funds in these bonds. 

What began as a simple little Service, held in the chapel, mush- 
roomed into one of the largest Services consistently attended by hun- 
dreds each month. ‘The Women’s Missionary Federation, an inter- 
denomination group, inaugurated monthly prayer services particular- 
ly intended for mothers and relatives of men in the service. After a 
few meetings in the Chapel it was transferred to the sanctuary and 
each month witnessed larger and larger numbers attending. The de- 
votional character of these meetings, conducted entirely by women 
of the community, was an inspiration and comfort to hundreds. 

The ministry of Dr. Hermann F. Miller came to an abrupt end 
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of May 17, 1942. At a meeting of the Church Council presided over 
by J. Wilmer Fisher, Chairman of the Committee on the State of the 
Congregation, Dr. Miller’s resignation to become effective June thir- 
tieth, and asking for an immediate leave of absence was presented 
and accepted by the Church Council. In his letter of resignation 
Dr. Miller indicated that he desired to adjust personal affairs. With 
his resignation he left the ministry and entered upon secular work. 

Trinity now entered the longest period of vacancy in over a 
century. For seventeen months the congregation was destined to 
move forward without a pastor. It was a period that called upon 
all the resources of the congregation for leadership and thankfully 
the congregation was equal to the task. It should be particularly 
noted that the leadership was spearheaded by two valuable members 
of the congregation, J. Wilmer Fisher, Esq. and Dr. George S. Schlegel 
who held successive posts as acting presidents of the Church Council. 
Under their guidance the forces of Trinity were rallied and the work 
of the congregation went forward brilliantly. 

Trinity’s pulpit, in the main, during the vacancy was filled by 
members of the faculty of the Philadelphia Seminary, the largest 
service being rendered by Dr. Russell D. Snyder, professor of New 
Testament at the Seminary, Pastoral work was cared for by the Rev- 
erend Frederick F. Fiedler, Superintendent of the Reading Inner 
Mission Society and a member of the congregation. 

On the evening of January ninth, 1943, news came to Trinity 
from Philadelphia that her former pastor, Dr. Ernest P. Pfatteicher, 
had died suddenly. ‘The congregation was stunned by the news which 
brought an awareness of the loss of leadership not only to the Church 
but particularly to Trinity in the time of her vacancy. Appropriate 
resolutions were framed and sent to the bereaved family and Thomas 
W. Lantz, Peter L. Scholl and J. Wilmer Fisher, Esq., were named 
a committee to attend the funeral services in Philadelphia. 

In January of 1943 the Property Committee recommended the 
installation of an automatic water regulator on the heater in the 
Parish House. This was readily agreed to by the Church Council and 
at a subsequent meeting the obvious question concerning its installa- 
tion was asked. Upon investigation it was learned that the device 
had been installed in the wrong church and the matter was then rec- 
tified. 

With employment at its height, with many young people dis- 
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located because both parents had entered employment; a great con- 
cern was being voiced for the youth of the community. This was felt 
in Trinity and resulted in the young people beginning the movement 
toward the renovation of the Parish House basement to provide play 
room space. The Property Committee presented estimates for this 
work and the result was the building of the present Recreation Room 
in the basement of the Parish House. The public schools co-operated 
for a period with a program for youth by releasing them from home 
work each Wednesday evening. Trinity carried on a program for 
young people on Wednesday evening; the publication of the “Trinity 
Crier,” a monthly news sheet, the formation of the Chapel Choir, 
and recreation and discussion periods. When the school authorities 
discovered that Trinity was about the only church truly co-operating 
in this program the privileges of no home work were summarily dis- 
continued. We still feel the effects of this abortive move as the public 
schools continue to demand more and more of the time of young folks 
for extra-curricular activities of almost every nature and the increase 
of demands on the time of young people for school work. 

The twenty-fifth anniversary of Miss Amy Baureithel as Trinity’s 
Parish Worker was approaching in May of 1943 when the Council 
under Dr. Schlegel’s guidance appointed a special committee to 
plan for a fitting celebration of this event. As the committee was 
making its plans, other plans entered the life of Miss Baureithel and 
she, having been challenged to take a post as house mother in a 
Government Housing Project in North East, Maryland, felt con- 
strained to resign her position. It was with regret on the part of 
everyone that her resignation was accepted, effective the end of June. 
The committee continued to function, not merely as a group to cele- 
brate an anniversary, but also to plan a fitting farewell. This was done 
at the Services on July fourth, when Dr. Russell D. Snyder was com- 
missioned to express the congregation’s appreciation for her quarter 
century of work in Trinity. Possibly the best estimate of her work 
is summed up in the laudatory message of Dr. Emil E. Fischer, 
president of the Ministerium, who wrote:—“Miss Baureithel’s con- 
tribution to Lutheran welfare in and about Reading has been so 
outstanding that it seems fitting that recognition of it should be taken 
by the church-at-large. As a Parish Worker of one of the Ministerium’s 
important congregations, as a worker in the Inner Mission Society 
of Reading, and as a contributor to the general community projects, 
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Miss Baureithel has pioneered and shown the way whereby the 
Church can be an effective agent of human welfare.” 

The problem of calling a pastor for Trinity continued. In the 
spring of 1943 the Committee on the State of the Congregation asked 
that its membership be enlarged so that with the change in the per- 
sonnel of the Council J. Wilmer Fisher could continue and they also 
added two other members to the committee representing the congre- 
gation. The committee attended Services at St. John’s Lutheran 
Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania, on Sunday, July eighteenth. After 
a conference with the pastor, the Reverend Gunnar Knudsen, it was 
agreed that he and Mrs. Knudsen should visit Reading on the fol- 
lowing Friday and meet with the Church Council. After a delightful 
luncheon with the committee and their wives and a tour of the par- 
sonage and city, he met with the Council and later with the commit- 
tee. He permitted the committee to place his name in nomination 
by the Church Council and should the Council approve and the 
subsequent election by the congregation be favorable, he would con- 
sider the call with favor. At the regular meeting of the Council on 
July 26th, Horace C. Custer placed his name in nomination and it 
was unanimously approved. ‘The election was called for on Monday, 
August second, between the hours of four and eight o’clock, Trinity’s 
traditional election hours. ‘The result of the election was a unanimous 
call, which was accepted to become effective the first of October. 

The Installation Service was held on Thursday evening Sep- 
tember thirtieth. Dr. George S. Schlegel had prepared every detail 
of the program with meticulous care. Preceded by the Reverend 
Luke S. Schweitzer, President of the Reading Conference, and Dr. 
Russell D. Snyder; Pastor Knudsen entered the sanctuary in pro- 
cession, accompanied by the Secretary, 8. Scherer MacCallum, fol- 
lowed by the remainder of the Church Council. The charge to the 
pastor was given by Dr. Snyder and to the congregation by Pastor 
Schweitzer, who also performed the act of installation. 

We remember vividly the reception that followed in the Chapel 
which had been transformed into a veritable garden, with a string 
trio furnishing background music. The expressions of welcome were 
particularly generous and heart warming. The wives of the Council- 
men and leaders of the women’s organizations provided delightful 
refreshments. 

Our first Service in Trinity was held on October third, a Com- 
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munion Service, with Dr. Snyder assisting. We recall this Service 
most vividly because of a happening that had never occurred before 
or since. Just ten minutes before the Service we discovered that our 
sermon notes were resting safely on our desk in the Parsonage two 
and a half miles away. ‘Thus the present pastorate in Trinity was 
begun! 
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Chapter Eight 





“the Kingdom forever”’ 


experience it is difficult to remain objective. Many things 

have occurred in Trinity through the past eight years we 
would be tempted to record, yet they would distort the objectivity 
we have sought to hold in this presentation. 

We could recall, for example, our own wonder if it would ever 
stop raining in Reading. As we moved among the shut-ins of the 
congregation administering the Sacrament it seemed that every day 
was a re-enactment of the Deluge and that Noah was about to be 
reincarnated. 

The Second World War was about to reach the critical stage. 
At Trinity the largely attended monthly Services of Prayer, when 
women from every walk of life met in a common bond of prayer 
fellowship before the throne of God, continued. Month after month 
the Committee on Service Men met in the Parish House to compose 
a news letter that reached every military outpost in the global conflict. 
As we moved toward the following spring everyone knew that the 
invasion of Europe was being prepared and we all looked with anxious 
eyes toward the tiny strip of water known as the English Channel. 

Trinity anticipated this by making every preparation for a Service 
of Prayer on the evening of the invasion day. The entire community 
was invited to attend. When all preparations had been made; notices 
broadcast, programs printed, the period of waiting began. The day 
came on June sixth. In the cool of an evening that fitted the poet’s 
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description, every available space in Trinity was occupied by eager, 
solemn worshippers. Flags, borne in procession by leaders of the Daniel 
Boone Boy Scout Council, were placed on either side of the chancel 
as the congregation sang the opening hymn. Pastor Knudsen preached 
the sermon on the theme, “Victory Through Prayer Power’, but it 
was secondary to the fervent prayers that followed. The Service closed 
as the worshippers knelt and joined in the petitions of the ageless 
Litany. 

At the annual congregational meeting, Easter Monday, 1944, 
Samuel H. Wertz, chairman of the Finance Committee, reported that 
in the Visitation of the previous fall only two thirds of the Current 
Fund had been subscribed. As is usual at meetings of that type the 
problem was returned to the Church Council for study. The problem 
was faced and the result was the beginning of “Trinity Institute.” 

A committee of arrangements, under the chairmanship of David 
F. Benbow, began an enthusiastic series of plans for these meetings. 
They were planned for five consecutive evenings in mid-November. 
Preliminary work included the mailing of invitations and information 
to all the members of the congregation. Groups were enlisted to tele- 
phone every member urging them to attend. Both Chapel and Social 
Room were changed into veritable gardens through elaborate decora- 
tions. A host of young people and ladies were given the duty of serving 
refreshments during the fellowship hour following each meeting. 

Each evening through the week three speakers presented the 
life, program and challenge of the Church to the groups that gath- 
ered. The various items of the budget were flashed on a screen and 
fully explained. Then a second challenge budget was presented to 
the congregation showing the possibilities that could be fulfilled with 
a larger support of the congregation’s. program. These included pro- 
visions for increased salaries for the church staff, the presentation of 
the annual Forum series and the filling of the vacant post on the staff 
left open by the resignation of Miss Amy Baureithel. The response 
of the congregation was most magnificent and there was an increase 
of forty percent in the pledges received over the previous year. The 
custom of holding an Institute each fall has continued until this time. 

In the back of everyone’s mind loomed the fact that our con- 
gregation was moving nearer the day when two hundred years of 
life, worship and service would be completed at Sixth and Washington 
Streets. In early 1945 plans were beginning to take form for the Bi- 
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centennial celebration of Reading’s founding. On every side leader- 
ship was saying that if funds were to be raised for post war develop- 
ment of church and charitable institutions, the time was now, when 
war dollars were flowing freely. Because of manifold shortages several 
years had passed when little or nothing had been done to the physical 
property of the church. Those who remember will recall, with some 
horror, the dark and forbidding look of the Social Room. It became 
something of a symbol of our needs. 

The Church Council, at its January 1945 meeting, instructed 
the State of the Congregation, Finance and Property Committees to 
join hands and present plans for an effective program of raising neces- 
sary funds for renovations and to investigate the possibility of re-erect- 
ing the steeple in time for the coming Anniversary celebration. 

This joint committee made its studies and returned a detailed 
outline to the Council in May. The report called for the raising of 
sufficient funds to do the following things. Eliminate the debt of 
eleven thousand dollars on the parsonage. Rebuild the organ entirely. 
Replace the balcony pews with new ones to match those on the sanc- 
tuary floor. Renovate the Social Room, the Parish House and the 
Chapel. Redecorate the sanctuary and replace the carpet in the 
sanctuary. The report called for a fund raising drive to begin on 
September sixteenth with over a hundred workers calling in each 
home of the Parish. J. Wilmer Fisher, Esq. and Pastor Knudsen were 
chosen chairmen of the drive and Dr. Frank G. Runyeon was made 
chairman of the special gifts division. The project of re-erecting the 
steeple was eliminated from the plans when it was discovered that 
the cost was excessive in face of the more needed renovations. 

‘The plans for the drive were carried out in detail. After a series 
of report meetings a sum of thirty-eight thousand dollars was realized. 
The debt the congregation owed the Endowment Fund on the par- 
sonage was immediately paid and the remainder of the fund was 
invested to await the great day when materials would be available. 
Little did anyone know how much wider the work of renovation would 
lead and how faithfully the congregation would match this program 
with their hearty support. 

As a result of the first Institute, Trinity presented during five 
consecutive Wednesday evenings in October of 1945 the opening 
series of “Trinity Forums’. The sanctuary was filled to capacity on 
each evening and on two occasions the Chapel was also filled. The 
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list of speakers who graced Trinity’s pulpit during these meetings 
reads like a ““Who’s Who” of world religious leaders. Dr. Reinhold 
Niebuhr, Dr. Channing H. Tobias, Dr. John G. Ramsay, Dr. Henry 
Smith Lieper and Dr. William Ernest Hocking, were the speakers 
for the first series. 

The following year speakers were Dr. Joseph Fort Newton, Dr. 
Walter W. Van Kirk, Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell, Dr. Richard Teller 
and Dr. Nels F. S. Ferre. 

In 1947 the Forums took a different form than the previous two 
years. Instead of holding weekly meetings for a series of five weeks, 
Dr. E. Stanley Jones, renowned missionary to India, was engaged to 
conduct a preaching mission for a week; beginning Sunday evening 
and ending the following Friday. It proved to be one of the finest 
spiritual blessings ever rendered in ‘Old Trinity’. Dr. Jones did not 
confine himself to the evening meetings alone but made twenty-six 
other appearances before as many different groups in the city and 
county through the week. ‘The thousands who heard him in the Church 
were deeply moved by his messages and many still speak hopefully 
of a return engagement. 

Interest in religion and life were particularly high in the first 
post-war years. As the echo of the last guns of war receded, so in- 
terest that had been vital became sporadic and a return to normal 
began. This symptom showed itself in the public reaction to the 
Forum series and the fourth group of meetings was the last held. 
Three meetings in the fall of 1948 were addressed by Dr. Charles W. 
Hendel, Dr. Paul M. Hutchinson and Dr. Bernard Iddings Bell. The 
Forums served a good purpose in the community reflected particularly 
in the many similar series that sprang up throughout the city. A 
movement is on foot at the present time to re-establish the program 
as one of the ventures in the new century of Trinity’s life. 

For eighteen years the position of sexton at Trinity was held by 
Charles W. Stein. Problems attendant to that position had hardly 
ever arisen until the later years. Mr. Stein, who had retired as a cigar 
maker prior to taking the position as sexton, was finding himself in 
a situation where his continued desire to work was unmatched by 
his physical condition. After several bouts with illness he retired. The 
Council arranged for him to receive a pension for the remainder of 
his life. His retirement took place in October of 1945 closing out 
eighteen years of work. His successors have been legion, a procession 
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that has moved in and out of employment; some satisfactory, others 
not, often attracted away by the appeal of less laborious employment. 

For some fifty years the principle portion of Trinity’s invested 
funds had been the Endowment Fund. Through the years, however, 
many special funds, particularly from bequests, had taken their place 
in the portfolio of investments. Among these were old funds; the 
McElroy Fund, the Rice-Sturgeon-Grant Fund, the Muhlenberg 
Fund, the Leitheiser Fund and several others, all with special desig- 
nations as to the use of the income. In early 1945 there were fifteen 
of these different funds among the investments. Each had been treated 
separately and as a consequence it was difficult to re-invest payments 
on principle because of the small sums involved. The Finance Com- 
mittee set itself to a study of this situation under the leadership of 
Robert M. Tyack, the congregation’s treasurer. The result of the 
study was the proposal to pool the funds so that a higher percentage 
of the money could be working constantly in behalf of the church. 
The result of this change, as it was adopted, has been the very satisfy- 
ing increase in returns to all the funds of the congregation. Twice 
each year distribution of income is made and the structure of invest- 
ments is under constant supervision and examination by the Finance 
Committee and the Council. 

Throughout her history Trinity has always been most co-opera- 
tive in community religious endeavors. Throughout her history the 
field of Christian Education has held a high position. For many years 
some type of week day instruction had been constantly offered in the 
regular program of the church. They would appear at times, be 
changed, disappear for a bit and be revived. From the earliest days 
secular and religious education were joined in the parochial school. 
The Mission Band, the Light Brigade, the Children of the Church 
had their days. Definite programs of after school projects correlating 
Bible study and Catechetical instruction were presented. 

For a number of years a committee of the Ministerial Associa- 
tion had been studying the possibility of a co-operative program be- 
tween the public schools and the churches for released time instruc- 
tion. Through this program children would be released from schools 
at an earlier hour to attend instruction sessions in neighboring religious 
centers. The program and its possibilities had been studied for years 
and finally came to the point of fruition. We recall vividly attending 
the meetings of the Board of Education as spokesman for the com- 
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mittee. The program was not accepted without opposition. However 
it began functioning in some thirty-nine centers in January of 1946 
with courses offered children of the fourth, fifth and sixth grades. 
In the first year nineteen hundred children throughout the city re- 
ceived instruction. The program, now one of the primary functions 
of the Greater Reading Council of Churches, has continued as an 
efficient vehicle toward the greater emphasis of Christian education 
of the children of the entire community. 

The first movement toward fulfilling the purposes outlined in 
the program of renovation provided for by the Two-hundredth Anni- 
versary Fund was begun in 1946. Contracts were entered into with 
the Austin Organ Company for a thorough overhauling of the organ. 
The work was completed in early spring. Among those consulted. in 
preparation for this work was the famous organist and organ builder, 
Dr. Charles Courboin, with whom Mr. Hartline was studying at 
the time. 

The second improvement project completed in 1946 was the 
renovation of the Parish House. The only work done in this building 
since it ceased to be the parsonage in 1927 was the building of the 
basement Recreation Work in 1943. In order that the Beginners’ 
Department of the Church School could have ample facilities for 
integrated work it became necessary to enlarge the rooms used by 
the group. Consequently the old hallway that contained the stairs to 
the second floor was incorporated into the west room through the 
removal of one wall. This greatly increased the utility of the room 
beyond the demands of the Church School. The old kitchen was 
renovated into a lovely little room with the restored fireplace originally 
situated there and a modern kitchen was built into the room that had 
once been the old ‘summer kitchen’ of the parsonage. Naturally, all 
the offices throughout the building were also repainted and papered. 

Since the beginning of the present pastorate the post of Parish 
Worker had not been filled. There had been a doubt in the mind of 
leaders in the congregation as to the type of work which should be 
required of any additional workers called into the service. The Com- 
mittee on the State of the Congregation presented a plan to the Council 
in the early part of 1946 that called for the addition of two members 
to the church staff. The first of these was to be a Director of Christian 
Education and Youth Work, the second a Parish Worker. The duties 
of the first was to have general supervision of the educational program 
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throughout the congregation and to have oversight of the young 
people’s activities. The second position was to carry the normal func- 
tions of a parish worker under the supervision and direction of the 
pastor. 

The Council was soon to discover that trained leaders in these 
fields are not plentiful. Practically every source of supply was examined 
and it became apparent that only one of the two positions could be 
filled immediately. Miss Thora Moldenhawer of New York City was 
engaged as Director of Christian Education and Youth Work. She 
had been doing similar work in her home church where her father 
was the distinguished pastor of First Presbyterian Church. She entered 
her duties at Trinity on the first of August, 1946, and continued in 
service until the untimely death of her father two years later. 

On the twenty-eighth of January, 1947, the sanctuary of Trinity 
was the scene of a great demonstration of co-operation on the part 
of the Protestant Churches of Reading and vicinity. On that evening 
representatives of fifty-four congregations went through the final 
processes of the formation of the Greater Reading Council of 
Churches. This co-operative group, whose Board of Directors meet 
monthly in Trinity’s Parish House, was the outgrowth of the needs 
in working together demonstrated particularly by the Week Day 
Church School program. It has become a fine force for better rela- 
tions among the churches of our community and has demonstrated 
on several occasions the wisdom of churches working together in 
common ventures. Under the direction of the Council the Week Day 
educational program is supervised, leadership schools have been con- 
ducted, radio programs of varied natures are presented, vacation 
church schools created and supervised and a host of other co-operative 
ventures are presented. 

Time and again Trinity has been faced by the problems pre- 
sented by the Cemetery on Neversink Mountain. Since its beginning 
in 1849 the holding and owning of burial lots have undergone so 
many changes that it has become almost impossible to follow the 
lines of title. One thing has become apparent, few of Trinity's mem- 
bers still retain active burial lots in the cemetery. To clear this situa- 
tion and give to the Council a complete picture of cemetery holdings, 
John Reber, Sr. volunteered to make a complete study of the situation. 
In February of 1947 he presented to the Church Council a complete 
survey with detail maps and a card index of every known lot holder. 
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As a reward for his study and his gift of hours and days of work the 
Council elected him permanent superintendent of the cemetery, 
working under the direction of the Property Committee. The Council 
also dismissed the Cemetery Committee that had existed for a number 
of years and thus returned to its rightful ownership the supervision 
of this particular headache. 

Two anniversaries occupied the attention of the congregation 
in 1947. The first brought to the attention of the members was the 
twentieth anniversary of broadcasting. Trinity had pioneered in 
the local field of radio work. The first religious service ever to be 
aired locally came from Trinity in September of 1927 and these 
services have continued uninterrupted since that time. The anniver- 
sary was made the means of doing a most necessary piece of work. 
The engineer, Luther H. Biehl, had for many years operated from 
a table set at the top landing of the Chapel stair well. Except for 
replacement of worn parts, the equipment was practically the same 
installed at the beginning of the program. 

With refreshing loyalty the many people who had supported 
the programs through twenty years, led by J. Wilmer Fisher, Esq., 
subscribed sufficient funds to completely revamp the equipment. 
Instead of a chair and table in the drafty stair well, a booth was 
built that contained the new equipment. It was furnished with means 
to both heat in the winter and cool in the summer. The quality of 
the broadcasts was enhanced through modernized facilities. When 
the September Sunday came to celebrate twenty years of broadcast 
Services to thousands of listeners the work of renovation had been 
completed. 

The same fall saw plans quietly made to celebrate the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of Carroll W. Hartline’s service as organist and 
choirmaster. The Council knew, as so many others, that Mr. Hart- 
line’s first love next to his music was fishing. Without warning to the 
trout in the Tulpehocken the congregation presented to Mr. Hartline 
the most complete set of fishing equipment the expert fishermen on 
the Church Council could gather. 

Through the war years and continuing now, one of the major 
concerns of the Church has been the rehabilitation of war torn coun- 
tries on the personal level. The work of Lutheran World Action and 
Lutheran World Relief throughout the many needy countries of the 
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world has been one of the great bright spots in Christian endeavor in 
post war years. Trinity’s part in this effort has been the raising of 
funds and the continual giving of goods, clothing and food stuffs to 
the agency created by the National Lutheran Council to handle 
distribution. Although no check or record was ever kept, literally 
tons of clothing moved through the Church Office to the collecting 
warehouse at Easton. 

The greatest effort on the part of Trinity in behalf of Lutheran 
World Action came early in the year 1948. Pastor Knudsen had been 
chosen chairman of the committee for this part of the Church’s work 
in Reading and Berks County. For several years the Reading Con- 
ference had been woefully weak in its response to practically every 
appeal of the Church. It was axiomatic that the Reading Conference 
traditionally stood at the bottom of the nine Ministerium Conferences 
when percentages of giving was figured. 

In an effort to change this as far as Lutheran World Action was 
concerned Pastor Knudsen set out to organize a city and county wide 
drive where congregational barriers were broken and all would work 
co-operatively and share alike in the results. Committees were or- 
ganized, meetings were called, pastors were requested to submit mem- 
bership lists. The processing of forty-five thousand names and ad- 
dresses was a tremendous task, all done in the Parish House with a 
host of volunteers helping. Fourteen hundred people were enlisted 
as workers in the campaign and a special gifts group was formed. 

A dinner meeting on February twelfth in the Abraham Lincoln 
Hotel launched the drive with national leaders of the Church attend- 
ing and lending their support. A gift of twenty thousand dollars from 
the Wyomissing and Henry Jannsen Foundations gave a fine initial 
impetus to the effort. Regular report meetings were held in Trinity 
and when the final meeting was held on February twenty-sixth the 
Reading Conference had reached one hundred and ten percent of 
its quota. This marked the only time in the history of the Conference 
that a major drive of the Church had been oversubscribed by the 
congregations. 

July first of the same year brought the resignation of Miss Thora 
Moldenhawer as Director of Christian Education and Youth Work. 
The Council indicated a desire to continue pressing toward the goal 
originally set in having our staff complete with both a Director and 
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a Parish Worker. Once again the search for competent help was 
inaugurated. It resulted in the hiring of Mrs. Raymond Sorrick as 
Parish Worker and Miss Elizabeth Fackler as Director of Christian 
Education. Mrs. Sorrick was the widow of the Reverend Raymond 
C. Sorrick, D.D., former president of the Maryland Synod of the 
United Lutheran Church. She had been engaged in part time work 
at Gettysburg Seminary. Miss Fackler had been graduated by Hart- 
wick College with specific training in the field of religious education. 
Both began their duties in Trinity on October fifteenth. 

For almost twenty-five years the business office of the church 
had been under the supervision of Miss Ruth L. Walker. When a 
service has extended over a long period of years it takes on the aspect 
of the song, “Old Man River” which ‘just keeps rolling along’. Many 
had come to believe the Church Office and Miss Walker as practically 
synonymous. This growing legend collapsed entirely. At the close 
of 1948 the Church Council gathered for its final meeting and re- 
ceived an anticipated resignation. It was that of Miss Walker who 
had determined to close her long and faithful service to Trinity in 
order that she might take up her new duties as the wife of Robert 
M. ‘Tyack, the treasurer of the congregation. 

As a mark of honor and appreciation for her services through 
three pastorates the congregation planned a public reception follow- 
ing a Sunday worship Service and presented a wedding gift to the 
treasurer and his wife who were united in the bonds of holy matri- 
mony on February fourth of 1949. 

A long desired improvement began to take shape in January 
of 1949. For many years the room known as the “Social Room” had 
been anything but sociable in appearance. Renovations should’ have 
been made for many years past. However, due to war time restrictions 
and scarcity of goods it was impossible to do any lasting work. Many 
will remember the hallowed old green carpet that had been trans- 
ferred from the sanctuary many years before. When the walls were 
denuded of paper several members joyfully revived memories of the 
days the Luther League had gathered with Dr. Pfatteicher for several 
evenings of guided vandalism. The walls were covered with written 
notations telling the story of those evenings. 

New paper and paint, new carpet, new lighting fixtures gave the 
Social Room an entirely different appearance. Those who first saw 
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the completed work were amazed at the delightful warmth captured 
by the planning and design. A focal point was built on the west wall 
covered by a drapery that could be drawn aside and revealed a motion 
picture screen. When not in use the drapery became a dossal hanging 
for a fully fitted altar used for the worship services of the Church 
School group and auxiliaries meeting in the room. At the suggestion 
of Dr. Schlegel the rewiring of the room included running lines under 
the floors providing for suitable connections so that motion pictures 
could be shown without running unsightly wires from machine to 
speaker across the floor. 

The second chapter in the renovation program was written 
during the same summer. The impetus was the gratifying growth of 
the Nursery Department of the Church School which had occupied 
two second floor rooms in the Parish House. It was determined to 
move this department into the West Room of the Chapel and move 
the Intermediate Department from there to the Social Room. In the 
renovations worked out by the Property Committee and Mrs. Roy 
L. Wallace, for many years the supervisor of the Nursery work, the 
old West Room took on a completely new appearance. Carpet, paint, 
fixtures, lighting and accessories were added to make as modern a 
nursery as one could possibly imagine. While workmen were on the 
premises the same treatment was given the Primary Department 
rooms on the second floor of the Chapel. 

At the same time Dr. George S. Schlegel had finished developing 
his plan for an inter-related Public Address system for the Chapel, 
Parish House and Church. Through this fine gift to the congregation 
Dr. Schlegel provided the means by which programs could be broad- 
cast to every Church School room in the three buildings. Music is 
regularly piped from the central control desk on the Chapel balcony 
each Sunday morning prior to the Church School session. It is possible 
for the Pastor to speak to every department of the Church School 
from his Parish House study. The system is so arranged that the 
Church Service can be heard in both the Social Room and the Chapel 
and has been used at various times when the sanctuary could not 
contain the worshippers. Hardly a Sunday goes by that some person, 
unable to remain in the sanctuary, shares the Service in the Social 
Room. 

The year 1949 was not too early to make specific plans for the 
celebration of the 200th Anniversary of the congregation. David F. 
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Benbow was chosen as the chairman of an overall committee to make 
arrangements for the celebration. The initiating committee consisted 
of the Committees of the State of the Congregation, Finance and 
Property of the Church Council. Mr. Benbow’s report contained these 
salient items that were all adopted: 


The year of observance would date from Christmas Eve of 1950 
to Christmas Eve of 1951, beginning and ending with the special 
Services on that evening. 

The actual date of celebration was set ig Trinity Sunday, May 
twentieth, 1951. The Reverend Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., LL.D., 
President of the United Lutheran Church in America, sear be ti 
vited as the Anniversary preacher. This was not only done because 
of his position but particularly as he was the grandson of Dr. Jacob 
Fry. The Anniversary Communion Service would be held on Whit- 
sunday, May thirteenth, with the Reverend Emil E. Fischer, D.D., 
president of the Lutheran Ministerium of Pennsylvania as the 
preacher. 

An Anniversary Dinner was planned for an evening in the week 
prior to the Trinity Sunday celebration to be held at a local hotel. 
The principal speaker would be Dr. Robert C. Horn, vice-president 
of Muhlenberg College and a son of the late Dr. Edward Traill Horn. 

During the year it was planned, under the supervision of Dr. 
George S. Schlegel, assisted by William F. Drehs, John Reber, Sr. and 
George M. Jones, Sr., to produce a motion picture in color depicting 
the life of the congregation and the special events of the anniversary. 
These were to be completed and presented for the first time at the 
meetings of Trinity Institute in November. 

The member congregations of the Reading Conference were to 
be invited to share in the Anniversary Year through Trinity’s spon- 
sorship of the annual Reformation Day Rally on the last Sunday in 
October. The speaker engaged for this rally was the Reverend Paul 
E. Scherer, D.D., LL.D., Professor of Homiletics at Union Theological 
Seminary, New York City. The music would be provided by the Choir 
of the Lutheran Theological Seminary at Philadelphia. 

Each of the organizations of ‘Trinity was asked to co-ordinate 
their plans for the year that an outstanding program would be pre- 
sented by the women of the congregation, the men, the youth and 
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the Church School. ‘These were to be planned in conjunction with 
the Church Council committee. 

The Property Committee was instructed to continue the work 
of renovation so that as much as possible would be completed before 
the anniversary year began. A survey of funds provided for this task 
was made and it was determined that if inflated prices continued 
an effort to raise sufficient funds would be made during the anni- 
versary year so that no new debt would be incurred. Income from 
both the Endowment and Improvement Funds were allocated to 
this task. 

The final action of the Council was to instruct Pastor Knudsen 
to complete the writing of the history of Trinity so that it could be 
published in the year following the anniversary celebration. 

With these tasks ahead the Church Council set its heart and 
mind toward their fulfillment. It is thrilling to recall the magnificent 
efforts of each member and how the entire congregation was enlisted 
into the creation of even more than had been planned. 

The attention of the congregation was drawn from itself to the 
challenge reached out by the United Lutheran Church in America 
during the opening days of the last pre-anniversary year. The pro- 
gram of the Christian Higher Education Year was enthusiastically 
accepted by the entire membership. ‘Through the appeal connected 
with this program six million dollars was requested for the educa- 
tional institutions of the Church throughout the land. Trinity’s specific 
loyalty is directed toward Muhlenberg College and Mt. Airy Seminary. 
Members of Trinity are holding responsible positions on the Boards 
of Directors of three Church institutions. Richard C. Wetzel serves 
Gettysburg College; George M. Balmer, Esq., and J. Wilmer Fisher, 
Esq. serve Muhlenberg College; William F. Drehs and Pastor Knud- 
sen are members of the Philadelphia Seminary Board. 

Although the date for the drive had been set nationally for 
April, the Church Council determined that because of the many ac- 
tivities planned in preparation for the anniversary it would be better 
to present the cause earlier. Consequently the congregation was in- 
vited to attend a dinner meeting in the Berkshire Hotel to hear rep- 
resentatives from several of our educational institutions and to begin 
solicitation of the $9,500 quota assigned. 

The ballroom of the Berkshire Hotel was well filled on the eve- 
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ning of the dinner and the work of the Church schools was ably pre- 
sented by Dr. Henry W. A. Hansen, president of Gettysburg College, 
Dr. Russell D. Snyder, Professor of New Testament, Mt. Airy, Semi- 
nary and Dr. Russell S. Stine, Professor of Philosophy, Muhlenberg 
College. ‘The student’s viewpoint of the Christian College was most 
ably presented by Paul H. Edelman, one of Trinity’s young men at- 
tending Muhlenberg College. The general solicitation opened imme- 
diately and several weeks later the congregation learned that a total 
of over seventeen thousand dollars had been subscribed for this fund. 

As his final act in the capacity of Property Committee Chairman, 
William F. Drehs presented the Church Council with a detailed out- 
line of the renovation projects agreed upon by his committee and the 
Finance group. He then turned over the supervision of the work to 
his successor in office, Winfield J. Hain. The projects presented by 
the committee were many. 

The balcony pews were to be replaced with new ones matching 
those on the sanctuary floor. The carpeting of the entire sanctuary 
and the balcony was to be done. ‘The accumulation of old paint in the 
chancel was to be removed and the entire sanctuary and vestibules 
were to be painted. New floor covering was ordered for all the vesti- 
bules. The skylight in the sanctuary was ordered removed and the 
sanctuary insulated. All exterior woodwork and brick on the three 
buildings was to be repainted. The interior of the Chapel was to be 
done over and the windows repaired. Renovations were planned for 
the kitchen, choir robing rooms, library and class rooms on the first 
floor of the church building. 

The work schedule called for the first project, removing the 
sanctuary skylight on Easter Monday. The second project was the 
redecoration of the Chapel so that it might be prepared for use dur- 
ing the summer as a meeting place for worship. It was anticipated 
that the work would be completed in time for a September re-dedica- 
tion. 

Many will recall the summer Sundays spent in the Chapel for 
worship and the constant agreeable surprises that came as the work 
progressed. Despite difficulties in procuring materials, work had ad- 
vanced sufficiently that the congregation was invited to attend the 
Re-Dedication Service on Sunday, September tenth. Pastor Knud- 
sen reached into the history of Trinity and borrowed his text for this 
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occasion from the one delivered by Dr. Fry on a similar Sunday fifty 
years previously. The text was “The King’s daughter is all glorious 
within.” Psalm 45:13. The work proceeded following the re-dedica- 
tion and was not fully completed until a month later. 


Spearheading the desire of a large segment of the congregation, 
Dr. Frank G. Runyeon presented the Church Council with a request 
that the possibility of erecting a new steeple to match the one de- 
stroyed in 1933 be explored. The Council voted approval of the idea 
of exploration and permitted Dr. Runyeon to head a committee that 
would solicit pledges of funds for the erection. 


The firm of Muhlenberg, Yerkes and Muhlenberg was engaged 
to complete plans and specifications for the replacement of the steeple. 
While this was in progress Dr. Runyeon and his committee visited a 
number of members of the congregation soliciting pledges for the 
project. Within a short period of time a sizable fund had been sub- 
scribed and it seemed plausible to go ahead. 


However world history intervened. While plans and specifications 
were being drawn the conflict in Korea burst on the international 
scene. The inflationary period that followed immediately sent con- 
struction costs into the sub-stratosphere. Shortly restrictions were 
placed on the use of practically all metals. What had seemed a plaus- 
ible project was almost immediately priced out of the realm of pos- 
sibility. Sadly the Church Council voted to lay the matter of the 
steeple on the table, where it still rests. In the meantime many who 
had subscribed fulfilled their pledges and the money paid was in- 
vested in a special Steeple Fund where it is now accumulating in- 
terest through the investment program of the congregation. 

The entire congregation was saddened in November when it 
was learned that family conditions made it imperative that Mrs. 
Raymond C. Sorrick resign her duties as Parish Worker. In her two 
years of service she had endeared herself to many members through 
her sincerity and her untiring efforts. Her resignation was accepted 
with great regret and the task of selecting a successor was begun. 

Most fortunately it was possible in December to announce that 
Mrs. Sorrick’s successor had been engaged. She was Mrs. William 
J. Seligmann, the daughter of William F. Benbow, for many years the 
organist and choirmaster at ‘Trinity. Mrs. Seligmann had been resid- 
ing in Yonkers, New York, and moved to Reading early in January 
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in order to begin her duties as Parish Worker the fifteenth of that 
month. 

One of the loveliest gifts ever presented to Trinity was announced 
quietly to the Council at its January meeting in the anniversary year. 
One of the final wishes of Wilson C. Laucks, Sr., who had died in 
the fall of 1950, was that a carillon be placed in Trinity’s tower. He 
had been greatly interested in Dr. Runyeon’s efforts to restore the 
steeple. Consequently it was determined to offer this gift to the Coun- 
cil and it was accepted readily. 

Contracts were signed with the American agents of the Pettit- 
Fritzen firm of Aarle-Rixtel, Holland, to have a ten bell carillon 
cast to fit the tower. This firm had been casting bells since 1660. The 
bells were to be cast of eighty percent copper and twenty percent tin 
and were promised for installation in time to be dedicated at the 
Anniversary Service, May twentieth. The firm lived up to its con- 
tract to the letter and the bells arrived and were installed and operat- 
ing during the week previous to the Anniversary Sunday. 

The ten bells range from G to A with an added F. sharp. They 
are played from a keyboard installed beside the organ console. In 
addition to this mechanism there was installed apparatus to play the 
Westminster chimes at any stated hours of the day desired. These 
chimes are now played at nine o’clock in the morning, at noon, at 
six o’clock and at nine o’clock in the evening. Additional apparatus 
was installed so that the largest bell can be played automatically as 
the call bell to worship. The carillon was dedicated with appropriate 
ceremonies at the Anniversary Service. 

It was during these full days of anniversary planning and cele- 
bration that Pastor Knudsen was informed that he was to be honored 
by two colleges with degrees of Doctor of Divinity at their June com- 
mencements. Consequently on June second he attended the graduation 
exercises at Wagner College, Staten Island, New York, of which he 
is an alumnus, to be honored. On the following day a goodly portion 
of the congregation joined him on the campus of Albright College 
where similar honors were conferred. 

Before we enter an account of the actual anniversary celebra- 
tions we desire to record that Daniel W. Weidner, bass soloist at 
Trinity for thirty-four years tendered his resignation to become -effec- 
tive in the fall. On the last Sunday in September he was presented 
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with a silver platter suitably enscribed with the high regard the con- 
gregation had for his many years of service as a member of the quartet. 
He was succeeded by Mervin A. Wertz who began his term of service 
the first Sunday in October. 

A congregation that filled practically every available pew in 
the sanctuary gathered at ten-thirty o’clock, Christmas Eve, 1950, 
for the opening of the Anniversary Year. During the first half hour 
the Choir, under Mr. Hartline’s direction, sang the Christmas Ora- 
torio by John Sebastian Bach. In his sermon Pastor Knudsen reminded 
the congregation that this was the two hundredth time the Christmas 
Gospel had been proclaimed in “Old Trinity’. Using the theme, ‘“‘God’s 
Invasion of Light” he challenged the congregation to accept the im- 
perative of carrying the spirit of Christ Who is the Light of the world 
into the new century immediately before them. As each year Christ- 
mas reminds us of the birth of the Saviour so it also reaches out to 
Trinity the challenge to a new birth of service in the Kingdom of God. 

On Ash Wednesday evening the congregation was invited to 
open the series of Lenten Services by listening to a concert of sacred 
music provided by the a capella Choir of Wagner College. The ex- 
cellent music of this delightful organization was highly pleasing to 
all who attended despite the presence of one of the worst ice storms 
in the memory of the oldest settlers of Reading. 

Easter Sunday was particularly imposing when the congregation 
gathered in the sanctuary exquisitely decorated through the good 
offices of J. Wilmer Fisher, Esq., and his sister, Miss Mame Fisher. 
For many years this had been a custom of these two faithful mem- 
bers. of the congregation but never had the decorations been more 
beautiful. Again every available pew was filled and the solemn Holy 
Week observance was climaxed through the solemnity of the Service 
of Holy Communion. 

Social events through the anniversary year were not neglected. 
On the fifth of April the Chapel was filled as the Men of Trinity 
played host to the congregation. Dr. George S. Schlegel and John C. 
Schell, president of the Men of Trinity, planned a pleasing evening 
when all the old motion pictures of ‘Trinity were shown. ‘They brought 
back many nostalgic memories and a tear or two as stalwart pillars 
of the Church were brought back to life on the screen. 


Two weeks later the congregation again filled the Chapel for 
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the entertainment provided by the ladies of the congregation under 
the chairmanship of Mrs. Gunnar Knudsen. This was a particularly 
happy evening of fun. Opening with an invitation in song to Trinity’s 
Birthday Party sung by Mrs. J. Wanner Drase, the curtains on the 
stage rebuilt through the efforts of David F. Benbow, parted and 
skit after skit was presented, ending with a comic satire of a Church 
Council meeting through which all the problems of renovation were 
discussed in a hilarious vein. The party ended with the Church Coun- 
cil and congregation joined in song under the leadership of Mrs. John 
C. Schell. 

On Whitsunday the congregation gathered again for a Service 
of Holy Communion. The sermon on this occasion was preached by 
the Reverend Emil E. Fisher, president of the Ministerium of Penn- 
sylvania, who reminded the congregation of the great heritage ‘Old 
Trinity’ had created through two centuries of life. 

The following Wednesday evening the anniversary scene shifted 
to the ballroom of the Abraham Lincoln Hotel where the congrega- 
tion gathered for the Anniversary Banquet. The principle address 
was delivered by Dr. Robert C. Horn, vice-president of Muhlenberg 
College. The remainder of the program included greetings from the 
sons of ‘Trinity in the Christian ministry voiced by the Reverend Lu- 
ther A. Krouse, D.D., pastor of Emmanuel Church, Pottstown; from 
Trinity’s daughter congregations, presented by the Reverend May- 
nard C. Hallock, pastor of St. Luke’s Church; from the community, 
by Judge Frederick A. Marx, Judge of the Orphans’ Court of Berks 
County and first superintendent of ‘Trinity’s last Sunday School proj- 
ect, Holy Spirit Church. The response from the congregation was 
voiced by Dr. A. J. Bagenstose, vice-president of the Church Council. 

The great day of the Anniversary dawned on May twentieth and 
again every pew was filled and chairs were occupied in the Social 
Room to accommodate the worshippers. ‘The sermon was preached 
by the Reverend Franklin Clark Fry, D.D., LL.D., president of the 
United Lutheran Church in America. After dwelling on his own 
personal connection with Trinity as the grandson of Dr. Jacob Fry, 
he outlined in stirring fashion the need for vital Christian living in 
the crisis filled days through which the world was passing. He present- 
ed a ringing challenge to the Christian imperative for today rather than 
the acceptance of a tradition that could easily die by remaining a 
tradition and not a spur to forward movement in the Kingdom of God. 
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The sanctuary was beautifully decorated with floral pieces and 
draperies of rich burgundy. The altar decorations were a gift of 
the daughter congregations of Trinity. Two vases containing two 
hundred red rose buds graced each of the corners of the chancel. 
The carillon rang for the first time after its dedication. Thus five 
years of planning was brought to final fruition. 

As a sharp reminder that life never stops but ever presses forward, 
the Service was hardly ended before committee members from the 
Ministerium of Pennsylvania entered the church and began the nec- 
essary work in anticipation of the visit of over a thousand people 
during the remainder of that week for the Convention of the Minis- 
terium. 

A long standing tradition in Trinity was carried through in the 
Convention. Whenever a major celebration occurred the Ministerium 
shared the event with the congregation through another visit for its 
annual convention. More sessions of this kind have been held in 
Trinity than in any other church of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 

To make the convention notable in the minds of visitors and 
delegates each was presented with a copy of the “Berks County His- 
torical Review” containing a brief sketch of Trinity’s history. Two 
events were planned for the ladies attending. On Tuesday afternoon 
the ball room of the Berkshire Hotel was used for an old-fashioned 
Pennsylvania Dutch Kaffee Klatch. On Wednesday morning buses 
were provided by Trinity to take the ladies to the Berkshire Knitting 
Mills for a tour of the largest full fashioned hosiery knitting mills in 
the world. At the end of the tour each lady was presented with a fine 
sample of the mill’s product as a gift of the congregation. 

‘Without a hint of anti-climax the Anniversary Year moved on 
to the fall and on the evening of October twenty-eighth another mag- 
nificent congregation gathered for the Reformation Sunday Service. 
At this time Trinity shared her Anniversary with the ninety-three 
other congregations of the Reading Conference. The sermon was 
delivered by the Reverend Paul E. Scherer, D.D., Litt.D., Professor 
of Homilectics at Union Seminary, New York City. The music was 
by the Choir of the Lutheran Theological Seminary of Philadelphia. 

November brought Institute week to Trinity again. On the eve- 
nings of the thirteenth, fourteenth and fifteenth, the Chapel was filled 
with members of the congregation ready to discuss the future plans 
of the congregation. Each evening was begun with the presentation 
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of a sketch, “The Struggle for Phineas” presenting the problems of a 
church member steeped in the tradition of the church and unwilling 
to accept its challenges. A different cast presented the sketch each 
evening. The climax was the showing by Dr. George S. Schlegel of 
the outstanding colored motion pictures he had provided in co-opera- 
tion with John Reber, Sr., telling the story of the Anniversary. The 
appreciation of the congregation for this lasting contribution to the 
record of her life can hardly be spoken in words. 

With the coming of Christmas the Church School’s share in the 
Anniversary came to light. Pastor Knudsen wrote a three scene play 
entitled, “Christmas in Reading Town.” It was an authentic descrip- 
tion of the first Christmas Service held in Trinity in the first year 
of her history under the guidance of the Reverend Tobias Wagner. It 
depicted the efforts of the ladies to provide a children’s chorus to 
sing at the Service and told of the many sacrifices made to insure 
the building of the old log church. The play closed with the re-enact- 
ment of the first portion of the Christmas Service using the Church 
Order adopted by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in 1738 prepared 
by Dr. Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. It was presented on Sunday 
afternoon, December twenty-third, by a group of children from the 
Intermediate and Junior Departments of the Church School. 

It seemed that Christmas Eve came all too soon. At ten-thirty 
o’clock in the evening the congregation gathered again in the hand- 
somely decorated sanctuary. With songs of praises to the Bethlehem 
Child we were all challenged to follow in His Way. With rich memo- 
ries and hearts filled with thanksgiving the two hundredth anni- 
versary year of ‘Old Trinity’ was laid away in precious memory. 

During all of the twentieth century the names of J. Wilmer 
Fisher, Esq. and George M. Jones, Esq. have been prominent in the 
story of Trinity. Each in his own way made vital contributions to the 
life of the congregation and the church at large. In the last weeks of 
the two-hundredth year of Trinity’s life Almighty God called these 
two stalwart members of Trinity from time into eternity. On Decem- 
ber thirteenth the entire community was shocked at the sudden death 
of Mr. Fisher who was planning to return home from the hospital 
following an injury. On the night of December thirtieth Mr. Jones 
died following a long and painful illness. 

We first met them on the pages of Trinity’s history when they 
joined forces in preparing a map showing the burial places of our 
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spiritual ancestors in the church yard. Their paths crossed many 
times as members of the Church Council. Mr. Jones gave numerous 
years of service in the Church School as Superintendent and as teacher 
of the Men’s Bible Class. He served the Church as a member of the 
Home Mission Board and the Board of the Theological Seminary. 
He served his community as a member of the Library Board and as 
an outstanding historian. 


Mr. Fisher’s interest in the Church was almost without limit. 
Constantly a delegate to its conventions he contributed greatly to 
the*proceedings. He served as attorney for the Conference for many 
years. His terms on the Vestry were limited as an old tradition pro- 
claimed that only married men could serve. This was broken when 
A. Raymond Bard was elected to the Vestry. Of late years his pri- 
mary interest was in the music and his contributions to the betterment 
of Trinity’s music were many. He served the Church as a member 
of the Board of Muhlenberg College. His community interests were 
devoted to the presidency of the Reading Library and a half century 
treasurership of the local Republican Party. At his death the Reading 
‘Times’ editorialized, “his first love was Trinity Church.” No truer 
word could be spoken. 


We have headed the various chapters of this work with phrases 
from the Creation and Redemption stories of the Bible. As we close 
out this story of Trinity’s two hundred years, two living centuries, 
we are conscious of two things. We are the possessors of a living 
foundation on which to build through the coming years. We must 
pray in thanksgiving for the heritage that is ours, but only in the 
sense that we continue to the point where the final phrase of the 
Creation story can be pronounced as a benediction on our work, “and 
God saw, and it was good.” 
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The Chancel decorated for the 150th Anniversary at the end of 1901. 


The congregation welcomed Dr. 
Horn on his return from a trip 
abroad with these decorations. 
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Trinity’s chancel as the 200th An- 


niversary was celebrated. 


A view across the church yard 
taken prior to the fall of the 
steeple in 1933. 
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THE REVEREND TOBIAS WAGNER 


In the year 1742 the Reverend Tobias Wagner came to Amer- 
ica, landing first at Waldeboro, Maine, where a colony of Lutherans 
had settled. Shortly thereafter he came to Pennsylvania to serve the 
scattered folk in the outlying sections. He served Alsace and Schwarz- 
wald, finally settling as the pastor of the Tulpehocken churches. 
While at this charge he officiated at the marriage of Anna Marie 
Weiser to Henry Melchior Muhlenberg in 1745. With the founding 
of Reading Mr. Wagner began preaching at services in private 
houses. Out of these meetings came the formation of the first Luth- 
eran congregation in Reading, Trinity Church. He officiated at the 
first recorded pastoral act in Trinity, the baptism of Henry Brosius 
on August 24th, 1751. He also presided at the first congregational 
meeting on record, although others were held prior to that time. 
This meeting was called to plan for the erection of the first church 
and was held on Epiphany Day, January 6th, 1752. Shortly there- 
after differences arose between pastor and people over his failure 
to use the word ‘true’ in the Lord’s Supper and his insistence of ad- 
dressing questions in baptism to the sponsors and not to the child. 
Having refused to become a member of the Ministerium in 1752 to- 
gether with the congregation, Mr. Wagner resigned and returned to 
his former itinerant preaching. In 1759, together with his wife and 
one daughter, he returned to Germany where he died in 1775. His 
other children remained in America and their descendents have risen 
to prominence in the Wagner and Stille families centering in Phila- 
delphia. 
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THE REVEREND HENRY BOCHARD GABRIEL WORDMAN 


On the twentieth day of May, 1753, another itinerant preacher, 
the Reverend Henry Borchard Gabriel Wordman, came to the 
newly formed congregation of Lutherans in Reading and preached 
a stirring sermon. He was a highly educated individual and was pos- 
sessed of a powerful voice. The congregation immediately moved to 
extend him an invitation to become the second pastor. The invita- 
tion was accepted and a copy of the call to Mr. Wordman is recorded 
on the books of the congregation. On Trinity Sunday, June seven- 
teenth, 1753, the first church having been completed, it was dedi- 
cated with proper ceremonies with Mr. Wordman as the pastor. 
It was soon discovered, however, that beside a strong voice the pas- 
tor was also possessed of a volatile temper. He had come to Reading 
from Lancaster where he had led a church rebellion. A month after 
the dedication he was given official notice by the Vestry to quit. ‘The 
Vestry glossed over the dismissal in true charity by writing, “from 
kindly consideration (we) pass over in silence the reason for this 
course.” Despite the dismissal notice, and with the possibility of 
added charity, Mr. Wordman did not leave Trinity until December 
twentieth. He returned to Lancaster and subsequently moved to Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas and the last record of his ministry had him 
situated in Charleston. 
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THE REVEREND DANIEL SCHUMACHER 


All who are interested in the history of Trinity owe a debt of 
gratitude to the Reverend Daniel Schumacher. It was he who began 
keeping the records of the congregation. Working back with frag- 
mentary documents he brought together the first volume of existing 
records now at hand. Mr. Schumacher came from Hamburg, Ger- 
many, by way of Halifax and Lunenberg, Nova Scotia. Of his experi- 
ence there he writes, “Evangelical ministers and school teachers were 
opposed. Nothing remained for my support, as the people were poor 
and the rulers had no concern.” He traveled to New York and Phila- 
delphia. Here he presented himself to Muhlenberg who immediately 
sent him to Reading. Following a sermon preached on March seven- 
teenth, 1754, he was called to be the third pastor of the still strug- 
gling congregation. During his pastorate, because of a joint petition 
by the Lutheran and Reformed congregations, a “Charity School” 
was established in Reading. These schools were supported by a group 
of Philadelphians headed by Dr. W. Smith, first provost of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. Muhlenberg was interested in these schools, 
being designated as “catechist” for all those established. In Mr. 
Schumacher’s records we read that the first altar in the log church 
was the gift of Christian Brentzer and his wife, Catherine. Unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Schumacher remained at Trinity but a year and six 
months, resigning in September, 1755. For some reason unknown 
he was not admitted to the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and this 
may have been the cause of his resignation. He continued to serve 
Berks County congregations for several years, later moving to Lehigh 
County where he established several congregations before his death. 
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THE REVEREND BERNHARD MICHAEL HAUSIHL 


Following Pastor Schumacher’s departure in 1755, Trinity 
Church was vacant for a period of three years. One supply who re- 
mained for several months was the Reverend John Christopher Hart- 
wig, an eccentric bachelor, who later gained fame as the founder of 
the first Lutheran Theological Seminary in America in Otsego 
County, New York. The Reverend Mr. Hausihl had been pastor of 
the church at Frederick, Maryland, from whence he came to Trinity. 
He had studied at the University of Strasburg and was ordained by 
the Lutheran Consistory of Rotterdam. Doctor Fry mentions that 
he married the daughter of an eminent citizen of Ulm, Germany. 
From all evidence he was a gifted and talented man, having a splendid 
influence on the congregation. The records of his pastorate include 
the normal activities; baptisms, marriages and funerals. Two settle- 
ments of accounts are recorded. We can well believe that the strife 
ridden congregation settled down to an era of peace through the 
five years of his pastorate. He left Reading for Easton, remaining only 
a year. In 1770 he became pastor of the Hollandish-Lutheran Church 
of New York City. He was a trustee of the College of the City of 
New York and of the New York Hospital. The Revolution brought 
him trouble as his sympathies were with the British. He fled on a Brit- 
ish vessel to Halifax. Trinity’s vestry gave him a letter of commenda- 
tion to the Lutheran congregation at Halifax where he settled. Find- 
ing difficulty in securing support, he was re-ordained into the Church 
of England and became both Lutheran pastor and German mission- 
ary for the Church of England. He died in 1799 and was buried in 
a vault beneath the church in Halifax. 
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THE REVEREND JOHN ANDREAS KRUG 


One of the notable early ministries in Trinity was that of the 
Reverend John Andreas Krug. Born in Saxony in 1732, Mr. Krug 
was a teacher in the Orphans Home at Halle. Learning of the great 
need for ministers in America he volunteered for service and arrived 
in Philadelphia in 1764 where he assisted Dr. Muhlenberg. Trinity 
Church was vacant at the time and Muhlenberg had declined a 
call to serve the congregation. Mr. Krug was sent here and on the 
testimony of Muhlenberg his sermons were “logically coherent, in- 
structive, clear and edifying.” ‘The congregation tendered him.a call. 
Physically weak and near-sighted, he, nevertheless, quickly gained 
the affection of the flock through his assiduous attention to the duties 
of his sacred office. During his ministry an addition was built to the 
church and the first organ was installed. A detailed description of 
this organ is still in the church archives. In his faithfulness to his 
call Mr. Krug raised the enmity of several members of the congre- 
gation because of his exercise of church discipline. In 1769 fourteen 
members of the congregation petitioned the Ministerium to remove 
him. A counter petition signed by one hundred and six neutralized 
this. Not being able to attack his character his enemies assailed his 
physical weakness. The Ministerium stood by Mr. Krug and an in- 
teresting exchange of correspondence with Muhlenberg is on the 
records. To quiet matters the Ministerium met for the first time in 
Trinity in June of 1770, but the fire had already begun. During the 
following year a call was extended by the Frederick, Maryland, con- 
gregation. Muhlenberg urged Mr. Krug to accept, which he did, and 
remained there until his death in 1796. 
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THE REVEREND PHILIP J. GROTZ 


The clouds of storm that gathered prior to the moving of the 
Reverend Mr. Krug from Reading to Frederick, Maryland, were 
not blown away with his departure. The embattled and embittered 
members of the congregation remained and the removal of a pastor, 
as usual, solved no problems. Dr. Muhlenberg tried his utmost to 
heal the breach but to little avail. A portion of the congregation con- 
tracted with a Reverend Frederick Niemeyer to be pastor, but this 
was done by the unauthorized portion of the congregation. Although 
Mr. Niemeyer, whom Muhlenberg called “that so-called preacher’, 
remained in Reading from 1771 to 1774 he was never recognized 
as the regularly called pastor of Trinity. In 1774 the Reverend Philip 
J. Grotz, a master of philosophy, arrived from Germany and was 
immediately called by the congregation. He was received very kindly 
by the brethren of the Ministerium and hopes were high that peace 
would come. The prospects were good, the congregation set up and 
adopted a new ‘Church Order’ and promised to abide by it. Unfor- 
tunately, in a letter of Muhlenberg’s a line was written critical of 
the haste in which the call to Mr. Grotz was made. To this the rev- 
erend gentleman took great exception. Thus began a series of highly 
critical letters by Mr. Grotz to Muhlenberg that impugned his char- 
acter and his ability as president of the Ministerium. His pomposity 
finally became the cause of the quick departure of Mr. Grotz in the 
same year to Stone Arabia, New York, where he again had trouble. 
Dr. Fry writes that after his marriage in New York he became a useful 
man. This evidently solved his problems for he remained at Stone 
Arabia until his death in 1809. 
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THE REVEREND HENRY MOLLER 


During the early history of Trinity the name of the Reverend 
Henry Melchior Muhlenberg is woven in and out of her life. With 
great tolerance Dr. Muhlenberg spent much time shepherding Trin- 
ity and possibly with the least gratitude on the part of the congrega- 
tion. After the final shots had been fired in the Grotz controversy the 
congregation still turned to Muhlenberg for direction. He came to 
Trinity to preach and a demonstration in the form of a procession 
from the Weiser home to the church and the return after the Service 
was planned in his honor. This took place on June eleventh, 1775, 
ostensibly to seal the peace. Therewith, on the recommendation of 
Dr. Muhlenberg, the Reverend Henry Moller was called as pastor. 
He was born in Hamburg, Germany, in 1749 and resided in New 
Jersey until 1773 when he came to Philadelphia as assistant teacher 
in the seminary established there. At the same time he prepared him- 
self for the ministry. He was licensed to preach prior to his call to 
Trinity. His ministry began well, and he became the first pastor of 
Trinity to record the names of communicants. His ministry fell on 
troublesome times as that was about the time of the Revolution to 
begin. However, there were no signs of disaffection in the congrega- 
tion and it is still a mystery why there was a sudden resignation after 
two years. With the resignation a dispute arose between the pastor 
and the Vestry and a sharp exchange of correspondence is recorded. 
Mr. Moller returned to Philadelphia and teaching. Some time later 
he became the pastor of the church at Albany, New York. He was 
pastor for several years at New Holland and his final ministry was 
given to the church at Harrisburg. 
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THE REVEREND DANIEL LEHMAN 


In 1778 the Reverend Daniel Lehman was called to be the pas- 
tor of Trinity. He had come to Philadelphia in 1773 from his native 
Germany. Here Mr. Lehman attached himself to the faculty of the 
theological seminary and academy, at the same time pursuing theo- 
logical studies. He became very popular as a speaker throughout the 
congregations of the Ministerium and was sought greatly to fill the 
various vacant pulpits. He was ordained by the Ministerium in the 
same year he accepted the call to ‘Trinity. Having married a lady of 
‘good circumstances’ from Philadelphia the congregation decided 
that his ministry would be enhanced through the purchase of a par- 
sonage. Remembering that those were the days of the Revolution, 
the sacrifice of this purchase was very great indeed. A period of great 
inflation set in during 1780. From an accounting of that time we 
discover that two cords of wood cost seventy-five pounds, a bell rope 
cost over sixteen pounds. The pastor’s salary was one hundred and 
fifty pounds. Thus living in town created serious difficulty for Mr. 
Lehman. He decided, therefore, to remove to Moselem, where he 
had been serving a congregation in addition to his work at Trinity. 
He severed his connections as pastor of Trinity in December of 1780. 
For this move he was severely criticized by his brethren. From records, 
Mr. Lehman still kept some connection with the congregation until 
1782, as baptismal entries in the books are written in his hand. 
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THE REVEREND CHARLES FREDERICK WILDBAHN 


Every person who enters Trinity Church to worship should 
revere the name of the Reverend Charles Frederick Wildbahn. We 
have noted in previous sketches the turbulence of the early years 
of ‘Trinity’s life. Pastor Wildbahn created the first era of peace and 
growth in Trinity and our present church building is a monument to 
his ministry. Born in Saxony, Mr. Wildbahn came to America as a 
soldier in 1756, In 1762 he became acquainted with the Lutheran 
pastors in Philadelphia; studied with them, became an instructor and 
catechist. He had charge, for a time, of the Charity Schools west of 
the Susquehanna River, later moving to Winchester, Virginia, where 
he supplied the Lutheran congregations. One year he journeyed on 
horseback from Winchester to Philadelphia to present his request 
for licensure to the Ministerium, only to arrive a day late. He was 
finally ordained in 1778, serving the congregations of the Pennsyl- 
vania-Maryland borderland. In 1782 he was called to Trinity to 
begin a ministry of fourteen years, rich in fruitful achievement. ‘The 
congregation grew immediately and by 1790 over-taxed the limita- 
tions of the log church. In December of 1790 a drive for funds was 
set up to cover a three year period for the erection of a new church. 
The church was dedicated in 1794. This was the crown of Pastor 
Wildbahn’s ministry in Trinity, enduring to this day. He resigned in 
November of 1796, to serve the Frederick, Maryland congregation. 
Later he moved to Center Square where he died in 1804. His remains 
lie buried in the Church yard there. 
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THE REVEREND HENRY AUGUSTUS MUHLENBERG, D.D. 


The period between Mr. Wildbahn’s resignation and the next 
regular pastorate of Trinity was covered by three stated supplies, 
the Reverend Adam Nicholas Marcard, the return of the Reverend 
Daniel Lehman, and the Reverend William H. Scriba. One of the 
great ministries in Trinity began in 1803 when the young grandson 
of the patriarch, the Reverend Henry Augustus Muhlenberg, was 
called to the pastorate. He was the eldest son of the Reverend Henry 
E. Muhlenberg, pastor of Trinity Church, Lancaster. His theological 
training was gained through study with the Reverend John C. Kunze, 
his uncle, of New York City, pastor of the church there and profes- 
sor of Oriental languages at Columbia. His ministry in Trinity con- 
tinued successfully through twenty-six years and was distinguished 
through the prominence he brought to Trinity, not only locally but 
nationally. Trinity’s Sunday School was organized under his leader- 
ship. Previous to 1829 a union Sunday School was held in Reading, 
from which Trinity’s children were withdrawn. At various times he 
held all the offices of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. Because of 
failing health he resigned in 1829 and retired to his farm but his 
services to Trinity continued until his death. Another factor leading 
to his resignation was his nomination to Congress where he served for 
nine years. In 1835 he was the Democratic Party’s candidate for gov- 
ernor. President Van Buren requested him to become Secretary of 
the Navy and also to be a member of a mission to Russia. Both offers 
were declined. He did accept a later offer to be Minister to Austria, 
serving for three years. In March of 1844 he was again nominated 
by the Democratic convention for the office of governor. Death in- 
tervened on August tenth and he was buried from the church to which 
he had given his entire life as a minister of the Gospel. 
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THE REVEREND JACOB MILLER, D.D. 


The growth and development of Trinity during the first quarter 
of the 19th Century is indicated in the contrast between the calling 
of Dr. Muhlenberg and his successor, the Reverend Jacob Miller. 
Dr. Muhlenberg was called from his theological studies while Dr. 
Miller was called when he held the presidency of the Ministerium 
of Pennsylvania. He was born December eleventh, 1788, in Goshen- 
hoppen, Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. His theological train- 
in& was begun under the guidance of his pastor, Dr. Fred W. Geissen- 
hainer and completed at the private seminary at Philadelphia con- 
ducted by Drs. Helmuth and Schmidt. He was called to the Goshen- 
hoppen Parish and served this historic field that Henry Melchior 
Muhlenberg had developed. He entered his ministry at Trinity in 
May of 1829. During Dr. Miller’s pastorate many notable advances 
were made. In 1833 the congregation set upon the task of completing 
the church building. That was done, particularly, through the erec- 
tion of the steeple that stood for an exact century as the symbol of 
Christian life in the community. In 1841 a one story building was 
erected at Washington and Church Streets, directly opposite the 
present Parish House, for the use of the Sunday School. In 1847, Dr. 
Miller was appointed to be the preacher of the jubilee sermon at 
the celebration of the centennial of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. 
The cemetery at Neversink was purchased in 1849, laid out in family 
plots, and the first burial occurred the following year. Ill health be- 
gan to plague Dr. Miller in 1849 and continued to his resignation 
on April 24th, 1850. Death came swiftly, three weeks later, on May 
Sixteenth, and Trinity mourned a most faithful and sincere pastor. 
He was buried in the cemetery created under his guidance. 
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THE REVEREND JOHN W. RICHARDS, D.D. 


The only son of ‘Trinity to be her pastor was the Reverend John 
W. Richards, who entered upon his ministry here March sixteenth, 
1851. The congregation had been disturbed following the death of 
Dr. Miller. An assistant pastor, the Reverend F. A. M. Keller, who 
had served for a period as the English preacher, became disaffected 
and withdrew with a portion of the flock to establish St. James’ 
Church. Through his spirit and able manner Dr. Richards quickly 
healed the breach. Although his ministry was brief, many notable 
additions to the life of Trinity occurred during the time. When he 
arrived work was already begun on the completion of the church 
building to its form of a two storied building. Pew rent was first be- 
gun during this period of Trinity’s life, meeting little disaffection. 
The more notable advance was the effort of the pastor to turn the 
congregation’s mind toward benevolent giving. Two women’s mis- 
sionary groups were organized. For the first time offerings were re- 
ceived in church and Sunday School for mission efforts. Dr. Richards 
had been the founder of the Synodical Missionary Society that sent 
Reverend C. F. Heyer, the father of the India mission, to his field. 
Dr. Richards was a power in the larger work of the church, holding 
all Ministerium offices, and being at a focal point of work in the 
General Synod. Keenly interested in historical matters, he was the 
first to begin translations of the Muhlenberg Reports to Halle. On 
January twenty-fourth, during a funeral service, Dr. Richards was 
seized by a heart attack and died before medical aid could be pro- 
cured. As the custom of the day, the church was draped in mourning 
for a six month period. 
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THE REV. JOHN N. HOFFMAN 


The brief but telling pastorate of Doctor Richards was followed 
by an equally effective yet brief ministry. It was that of the Reverend 
John N. Hoffman who assumed the pastorate on the third of Sep- 
tember, 1854. Mr. Hoffman was born in Adams County, January 
sixteenth, 1804. He studied theology under the Reverend David Fred 
Schaeffer, at Frederick, Maryland, and entered the ministry in 1825 
through the acceptance of a call to the Taneytown charge. His pas- 
torates continued in Chambersburg, Carlisle, (where he immediately | 
preceded Dr. Jacob Fry as pastor), and at Lebanon. He was a man 
of marked talents and a staunch defender of the faith. After his ar- 
rival in Reading an anonymous pamphlet, called “The Definite Plat- 
form’, was issued and received wide attention. It was intended to 
become a substitute for the Augsburg Confession. Mr. Hoffman 
wrote a book, “The Broken Platform’, as a rebuttal of this attempted 
substitution, and achieved wide fame throughout the church as a 
champion of the truth. During his ministry the use of the pulpit gown 
was restored in Trinity, it having fallen into disuse through previous 
pastorates. A parsonage was erected during this period at thirty-eight 
North Sixth Street. During Mr. Hoffman’s time a series of offering 
boxes were placed in the vestibules through which regular offerings 
were received for the support of students at the theological seminary. 
He was the first pastor to confirm a class of over one hundred, this 
event occurring in 1855. Never a robust person, Mr. Hoffman became 
seriously ill in July of 1857 and died suddenly on the twenty-sixth 
day of that month. Following funeral services in the church his re- 
mains were buried in the cemetery on Neversink. 
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THE REVEREND FRANKLIN J. F. SCHANTZ 


Mr. Schantz was born in Lehigh County, January eight, 1836. 
He received his education at Franklin and Marshall College and at 
the Theological Seminary at. Gettysburg. He received his license to 
preach and administer the sacraments in September of 1857 and ac- 
cepted the offer to supply Trinity’s pulpit. His work was so satisfac- 
tory that by the close of November of the same year he was called 
by the congregation and entered full duty as pastor on January tenth, 
1858. After his first year in service it was determined to call an as- 
sistant pastor to serve the German element in the congregation. The 
Reverend John Jacob Kuendig, newly arrived from Germany, was 
called to this post, after completion of his studies at the Mission Insti- 
tute at Basel. He began his duties in December of 1859. There followed 
the well known controversy that resulted in the formation of St. 
John’s Church. At the close of the controversy Mr. Schantz resigned 
his pastorate and left Trinity on Epiphany Day, 1861. He served the 
churches at Catasauqua and Meyerstown for long years after leaving 
Trinity. 
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THE REVEREND CYRUS RIGHTMYER 


The pastorate at Trinity during the days of the Civil War was 
held by the Reverend Cyrus Rightmyer. Mr. Rightmyer was born 
in Saugerties, New York, on September sixteenth, 1831. His studies 
were completed at the institution of the Church at Springfield, Ohio, 
now Wittenberg College and Hamma Divinity School. A call was 
extended to him in the spring of 1861 and he began his ministry 
on May twenty-third of that year. He came to Trinity after a five 
year period of service in Mechanicsburg. He quickly gained distinc- 
tion locally as an outstanding orator. During the early days of the war 
he was called upon repeatedly to make public addresses in the in- 
terest of raising troops and always elicited an enthusiastic response. 
During the pastorate the parochial school of Trinity was finally closed 
with the resignation of Constantine J. Deininger, organist and school- 
master, who moved his activities to St. John’s Church. This move 
coincided with the final dropping of the German language in the 
Services of the church. Mr. Rightmyer’s resignation was accepted 
by the Vestry in September of 1864 upon his decision to return to 
Springfield, Ohio with his family. 
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THE REVEREND JACOB FRY, D.D., L.H.D., LL.D. 


The most famous of the long line of pastors in Trinity was the 
Reverend Jacob Fry. Born February 9th, 1834, he was the son of 
the Hon. Jacob and Mary (Gross) Fry. His father was a member 
of the 24th and 25th Congresses and the Auditor General of Penn- 
sylvania. Dr. Fry was graduated from Union College, 1851, and 
Gettysburg Seminary, 1853. In 1855, he married Eliza J. Wattles of 
Gettysburg. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania ordained him in 1853 
and he assumed the pastorate of First English Church, Carlisle, Penn- 
sylvania. In 1865 he assumed the pastorate in Trinity that was des- 
tined to continue through 1896, the longest in two centuries of her 
history. The many advances in the life of the church in Reading 
are a major portion of this volume. He was elected Professor of Homi- 
letics and Pastoral Theology at the Philadelphia Seminary in 1891 
and carried the dual duties of professor and pastor until 1896 when 
the Seminary required its professors to be in residence in Philadel- 
phia. He served the Church of the Ascension, Philadelphia, from 
1896 to 1920. He was successively the Secretary and Treasurer of 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania and its President (1907-1909). He 
was honored by Union College with the Degree of Doctor of Divinity 
in 1873, and again in 1911 with the degree of Doctor of Humane 
Letters. Muhlenberg College granted him the degree of Doctor of 
Laws in 1911. Dr. Fry continued his activities as pastor and profes- 
sor until his death in his eighty-sixth year, February 19th, 1920. His 
burial place is the Charles Evans Cemetery in Reading. 
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THE REVEREND EDWARD TRAILL HORN, D.D., LL.D. 


The pastor who led Trinity across the threshold into the twentieth 
century was Dr. Edward Traill Horn, born at Easton, Pennsylvania, 
June 10th, 1850. His parents were Melchior Hay and Matilda Louisa 
(Heller) Horn. Gettysburg College graduated him in 1869 and he 
was the first pastor of Trinity to be graduated from the Philadelphia 
Seminary in 1872. The Ministerium of Pennsylvania ordained him 
in the same year when he was called to serve Christ Church, Chest- 
nut Hill, where he remained until 1876 when he became the pastor 
of St. John’s Church, Charleston, South Carolina. It was from this 
congregation that he was called to become the pastor of Trinity in 
1897. His ministry in Trinity continued until 1911 when the Semi- 
nary called him. to become its Professor of Ethics and Foreign Mis- 
sions. He filled this post until his death. During his lifetime he was 
successively president of the South Carolina Synod, the United Synod 
South, and the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 1909-1913. A life long 
student of Liturgics he was Secretary of the Joint Committee that 
prepared the Common Service from its organization in 1886 until 
his death. A prolific writer, he was the author of eight published 
books and innumerable articles on liturgics, Church history and doc- 
trine. Roanoke College and Newberry College honored him with 
the degree of Doctor of Divinity and Newberry College again hon- 
ored him in 1911 with the degree of Doctor of Laws. Death came to 
Doctor Horn at Mt. Airy on the fourth of March, 1915, and his re- 
mains lie buried in Charles Evans Cemetery. 
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THE REVEREND JOHN CONRAD SEEGERS, D.D. 


Doctor Seegers was born at Columbia, South Carolina, October 
Sixth, 1867, the son of John Conrad and Mary D. (Schroeder) See- 
gers. He was graduated from Newberry College in 1888 and the 
Philadelphia Seminary in 1891. The same year he was ordained by 
the Holston Synod and became pastor of First Church, Richmond, 
Virginia, where he remained until 1894. He served the Church of 
the Redeemer, Albany, New York, from 1895 to 1901 and St. John’s 
Church, Easton, Pennsylvania, from 1901 to 1911. It was from this 
congregation that Trinity called Doctor Seegers to become pastor 
in the year 1911 when Doctor Horn was called to the Philadelphia 
Seminary. In 1914 he was called by the Southern Seminary in the 
city of his birth to become Professor of Practical Theology. He held 
this position until 1918 when he became the pastor of St. Paul’s 
Church, Wilmington, North Carolina. The Philadelphia Seminary 
elected Doctor Seegers to become the successor to Doctor Jacob Fry 
in 1921 as Professor of Homiletics and Practical Theology. He held 
this position until his death. Newberry College honored him with the 
degree of Doctor of Divinity in 1909. He was the author of two 
volumes and a goodly number of articles contributed to various 
church organs. Death called Doctor Seegers in 1936. 
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THE REVEREND NATHAN RAYMOND MELHORN, D.D. 


Doctor Melhorn’s birthplace was the small community of Ada, 
Ohio, on December 23rd, 1871. He was the son of Captain Michael 
and Martha Melhorn. He attended Ohio Northern University from 
which institution he was graduated in 1890 and where he remained 
aS an instructor in chemistry and physics for two years. He was 
graduated from the Philadelphia Seminary in 1897 and ordained by 
the Ministerium of Pennsylvania in the same year. He served the 
Church of the Incarnation, Philadelphia from his ordination until 
his call to Trinity in 1914. He was married in 1901 to Florence L. 
Richmond. In the year 1918 he was called to return to his former 
congregation, Incarnation, Philadelphia, and to serve as secretary of 
the United Lutheran Church’s Board of Publication. The following 
year, 1919, he was called to become the managing editor of “The 
Lutheran’, a post he held until his retirement in 1941. He was hon- 
ored with the degree of Doctor of Divinity by Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity in 1899 and by Muhlenberg College in 1917. Doctor Melhorn 
now lives in retirement in Philadelphia and recently served a brief 
supply pastorate during the vacancy at his beloved Church of the 
Incarnation in Philadelphia. 


THE REVEREND ERNST PHILIP PFATTEICHER, D.D., PH.D. 


Very few of Trinity’s pastors have come from the background 
of the parsonage. Dr. Ernst Philip Pfatteicher was one. His father, 
the Reverend Philip Pfatteicher, was for many years the pastor of 
Zion Church, Easton, where his son was born, July 28, 1874. He was 
graduated by Lafayette College, 1895, the Philadelphia Seminary, 
1898. He served as assistant pastor of Salem Church, Lebanon from 
1898-1901; Trinity, Kutztown, 1901; Trinity, Norristown, 1902-07; 
Holy Communion, Philadelphia, 1907-18, when he was called to Trin- 
ity Church. He was married in 1905 to Miss Helen Jacoby. In June 
of 1926 he was elected President of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania, 
assuming that post the following September. Through his lifetime he 
gave unstintingly of himself to every task. His leadership of the Min- 
isterium was so honored that he was re-elected sufficient times to give 
him the honor of holding that office longer than any predecessor since 
the time of Henry Melchior Muhlenberg. Worn with the cares of 
leading the Ministerium through the critical Second World War 
years he died suddenly on the night of January ninth, 1943. Dr. Henry 
Harms, in preaching the funeral sermon, made no overstatement when 
he said of Dr. Pfatteicher, “He traveled hard, worked hard, lived hard, 
prayed hard, he labored unselfishly with unremitting zeal, and wore 
himself out in never refusing the call to service.” 
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THE REVEREND HERMANN FREDERICK MILLER, D.D. 


Trinity turned its sights northward to find a successor to Dr. 
Pfatteicher in 1926, The Reverend Hermann Frederick Miller was 
born in Mecklenberg, Germany, April 11, 1887. He came out of the 
German Lutheran tradition of the old Ministerium of New York 
which conducted a pro-seminary course in its school, Wagner Col- 
lege, then situated at Rochester, New York. Pastor Miller was gradu- 
ated by Wagner College in 1906. His seminary training was received 
at our Philadelphia Seminary, with graduation in 1909. He married 
the daughter of a well known Buffalo clergyman, Adolphine A. Brez- 
ing, in 1910. His first pastorate was St. Paul’s Church, Pittsford, New 
York, 1909-1915. He was called from there to serve Resurrection 
Church, Buffalo, New York, where he remained until his call to Trin- 
ity in late fall of 1926. His Buffalo congregation at first refused to 
release him to Trinity and his acceptance of the call was delayed. He 
was finally able to accept the call and entered his duties at Trinity 
early in 1927. His family was the first to live away from the Sixth 
and Washington Street location since 1866, as the old parsonage was 
translated into a Parish House. After fifteen years of service, because 
of failing health and for personal reasons, Dr. Miller determined to 
enter secular employ. His resignation was received in May of 1942. 
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THE REVEREND GUNNAR KNUDSEN, D.D. 


The successor chosen by Trinity to give leadership through the 
final years of her second century of life came from an entirely differ- 
ent background than any of his predecessors. The son of a pastor 
of the United Danish Evangelical Lutheran Church, The Reverend 
Gunnar Knudsen, born March 10th, 1906, was reared in parsonages 
in the Dakotas and Brooklyn, New York. He attended Wagner Col- 
lege, Staten Island, New York, from which school he was graduated 
in 1928. His seminary training was received at the Philadelphia Semi- 
nary with graduation in 1931. The same year he married Emily Chris- 
tine Brown of Brooklyn, New York. In 1931-32 he served a former 
pastor of Trinity, Dr. Ernst P. Pfatteicher, as assistant and secretary, 
in his office of President of the Ministerium of Pennsylvania. He was 
ordained by the Ministerium of Pennsylvania at Grace Church, Lan- 
caster, in June of 1932. He served the two-church parish of Ocean 
City and Somers Point, New Jersey, from 1932 to 1939. St. John’s 
Church, Scranton, Pennsylvania, called him in 1939 where he served 
until 1943. Trinity Church honored him with a call in the late sum- 
mer of 1943 and he assumed his duties at Trinity on the first of Oc- 
tober. In June of 1951 he was honored by Wagner College and Al- 
bright College with the degrees of Doctor of Divinity. 
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Lines of Title 


Being a record of the real estate held in the city of Reading by Trinity Luth- 


eran Church prepared by Winfield J. Hain. 
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Deeds in which the congregation appears as the Grantee. 


. Assignment of Deed. BI. D. 337 


Conrad Weiser Estate to Lutheran Congregation. 

Town Lots Nos. 406 and 407—North West Corner Sixth and Washington 
Streets. 

Dated February 12, 1763—Recorded October 26, 1773. 


Deed. B3 D. 489 
John Kendal and Barbara, his wife to Lutheran Congregation. 
Lot No. 98. 60 feet by 230 feet, Prince Street.—sixty feet below Washington 
Street—south, and east on Sixth Street. 
Dated November 2, 1778, Recorded January 11, 1779. 
(Sold to B. Ottenheimer, 1792) 


Deed—9 D. 396 


Nicholas Hunter to German Evangelic Lutheran Congregation. 


. Town Lot No. 94. Sixty feet by two hundred thirty feet, Prince Street. 


(Sold to P. Aurand) 


Deed—81 D. 213 


Missionary Society of the Evangelical Lutheran Church to Trinity Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church. 

East side North 9th Street. 60 feet by 115 feet. 

Dated October 30, 1865, Recorded November 13, 1865. 

(Sold to St. Lukes’ Evangelical Lutheran Church, 1879) 


Deed—100 D. 508 


Riah Gilson and Mary, his wife to Evangelical Lutheran Congregation, 
Trinity. One acre, 14 perches, Reading. (Trinity Cemetery). 
Dated September 10, 1849, Recorded November 15, 1870. 
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DEED—100 D. 512 
Gustavus H. Nicolls to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
West side of continuation of N. 8th Street between Clymer and Richards 
Streets. (Lots 47, 48, 49, Plan of Gustavus H. Nicolls.) 58 by 120 feet. 
Dated October 8, 1867, Recorded November 15, 1870. 
(Sold to Christian Bauer and William A. Arnold) 


DEED—11 D. 119 
Christian Merckel to German Lutheran Congregation. 
Part of Town Lot No. 32, Calowhill Street. Fifty by sixty feet. 
(West Side, North Fifth Street, between Penn and Court Streets) 
Dated November 14, 1788, Recorded December 6, 1788. 
(Sold to P. Aurand, 1799) 


DEED—121,D. 401 
Michael Madeira to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
North East corner 11th and Franklin Streets, sixty by two hundred feet. 
Dated April 4, 1876, Recorded April 5, 1876. 
(Sold to Grace Lutheran Church) 


DEED—123 D. 183 
Gustavus A. Nicolls and Annie H., his wife to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
West side of continuation of No. 8th Street, between Clymer and Richards 
Streets. (Lots 47, 48, 49, Plan of Gustavus A. Nicolls) 58 by 120 feet. 
Dated September 4, 1876, Recorded September 26, 1876. 
(Sold to William A. Arnold and Christian Baur) 


DEED—129 D. 120 (Quit Claim) 
Michael Haak to Trinity Lutheran Congregation. 
2 acres, 51 perches, Reading (Burying Ground) 
Dated February 12, 1878, Recorded February 13, 1878. 


DEED—156 D. 71 
John Miltimore and Mary B., his wife, and Mary Morgan, widow, to 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
East side Schuylkill Ave., between Green and Greenwich Sts. Lots 66, 67, 
68, Miltimore and Morgan Plan. 
Dated June 30, 1884, Recorded June 30, 1884. 
(Sold to Hope Lutheran Church, 1896) 


DEED—160 D. 580 
Charles S. Birch and Sarah A., his wife to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
West side Centre Ave., Between Exeter and Bern Streets. 
‘(Lots 16, 17, 18, 19, Birch, Parvin and Shalter Plan) 
Dated April 14, 1885, Recorded April 16, 1885. 
(Sold to Evangelical Lutheran Church of Peace, 1916) 


LU. * 


DEED—170 D. 616 
Daniel H. Wingerd and Nannie C., his wife to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
North side of Oley St., between Locust and 12th Streets. 
Dated October 20, 1886, Recorded December 6, 1886. 
(Sold to Joshua Keely) 


DEED—187 D. 353 
Joshua Keely and Fannie A., his wife to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
North East corner Tenth and Windsor Streets, 60 by 110 feet. 
Dated October 18, 1889, Recorded October 23, 1889. 
(Sold to St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church) 


DEED—217 D. 17 
William M. High and Mary K., his wife to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
North east corner Tenth and Windsor Streets, 60 by 110 feet, also 20 by 110 
feet adjacent to above property. 
Dated June 23, 1892, Recorded June 24, 1892. 
(Sold to St. Mark’s Evangelical Lutheran Church) 


DEED—240 D. 307 
George R. Frill and Dorothy A., his wife to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
South Side, Franklin Street, West Reading. 
Dated February 28, 1896, Recorded February 28, 1896. 
(Sold to Bethany Lutheran Church) 


DEED—270 D. 463 
Schuylkill Valley Building and Loan Association No. 2 to Trinity Lutheran 
Church. 
Northwest Corner of North Front and West Windsor Streets. 
Dated April 4, 1900, Recorded April 11, 1900. 
(Sold to William M. Staufer) 


DEED (Quit Claim)—301 D. 519 
‘Schuylkill Valley Building and Loan Association to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
Northwest Corner North Front and West Windsor Streets. 
Dated April 30, 1904, Recorded May 21, 1904. 


DEED—C. 302 D. 357 
C. C. Beaver, Ex., et al., to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
North East corner, Fourth and Windsor Streets, 86 by 110 Feet. 
Dated June 25, 1904, Recorded July 5, 1904. 
(Sold to Holy Spirit Lutheran Church, 1917) 


DEED (Quit Claim) —440 D. 318 
Anna Barbara Beaver, Est., to Trinity Lutheran Church. 
North East corner of Fourth and Windsor Streets, 86 by 110 Feet. 
Dated December 19, 1916, Recorded January 18, 1917. 
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DEED—667 D. 470 
Samuel M. Sherman and Katie E., his wife. 
1500 Union Street (Parsonage) 
Dated October 19, 1927, Recorded October 28, 1927. 


DEED—4 D. 276 
Samuel Weiser and Judith, his wife to Jacob Hoffman, Peter Weiser, Adam 
Schlegel and Bastian Krauser, in trust for German Lutheran Congregation 
by Deed of Trust dates June 13, 1763. 
South West Corner, Sixth and Washington Streets, Town lot No. 93, 60 by 
Zou) Feet, 


DEED—159 D. 315 
Abraham F. Reeser, singleman; Joseph C. Kendall and Mary C., his wife, to 
Trinity Lutheran Church. 
South Eastern corner of Alsace Avenue and Cumberland St., Mt. Penn. 
Dated January 5, 1885, Recorded January 30, 1885. 
(Sold to Faith Lutheran Church, Mt. Penn) 


Deeds in which the congregation appears as grantor. 


DEED—13 D. 24 
German Lutherian Congregation to Baltzer Ottenheimer and Catherine, 
his wife. ; 
Lot 98, Prince Street, 60 by 230 feet. (Recites B3 D. 489) 
Dated January 7, 1788, Recorded July 30, 1792. 


DEED—17 D. 64 
German Lutherian Congregation to Peter Aurand. 
Lot 32, Calowhill St., 50 by 60 feet (Recites 11 D. 119) 
Also Part of Lot No. 94, Prince St. 30 by 230 Feet (Recites 9 D. 396) 


DEED—59 D. 406 
German Lutheran Congregation to Hiester H. Muhlenberg. ; 
Part, lot 145 Penn Street, Part Lot, 145 Penn St., Part Lot 146 Penn St. 
(Recites Deed of John Shenfelder in 1799) 
Dated July 3, 1852, Recorded August 3, 1852. 


DEED—72 D. 354 
German Lutheran Congregation to German Evangelical Lutheran St. John’s 
Congregation. 
North: West corner, Sixth and Walnut Streets, 240 by 230 feet. 
Dated March 31, 1857, Recorded April 15, 1861. 


a 


DEED—73 D. 628 
German Lutheran Congregation (now ‘Trinity Lutheran Church) to 
Daniel Miller. 
Six lots, Washington Street between Fifth and Sixth Streets, 120 by 90 feet. 
(Recites 4 D. 276; 9 D. 396) - 
Dated July 15, 1862, Recorded July 16, 1862. 


DEED—78 D. 237 
German Lutheran Congregation (now Trinity Lutheran Church) to Thomas 
Schwenk. 
South West corner Sixth and Washington Streets, 63 by 110 feet. 
Dated March 13, 1863, Recorded July 13, 1864. 


DEED—78 D. 452 
Trinity Lutheran Church to William H. Livingood. 
West side North Sixth Street, between Penn and Washington Streets, 27 by 
110 feet. 
Dates November 1, 1864, Recorded November 9, 1864. 


DEED—130 D. 93 
Trinity Lutheran Church to William A. Arnold. 
Western side North Eighth Street, Lots 48, 49, G. A. Nicolls Plan. 
(Recites 123 D. 183) 
Dated March 30, 1878, Recorded April 11, 1878. 


DEED—128 D. 494 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Christian Baur 
West side North Eighth Street, north of Richards St. Lot 47, G. A. Nicholls 
Plan of Lots. (Recites 123 D. 183) 
Dated March 30, 1878, Recorded May 13, 1878. 


DEED—130 D. 492 
Trinity Lutheran Church to St. Lukes’ Evangelical Lutheran Church. 
' East Side North Ninth Street, Between Buttonwood and Green Streets, 
60 by 115 feet. (Recites 81 D. 213) 
Dates January 10, 1879, Recorded February 4, 1879. 


DEED—179 D. 645 
Trinity Lutheran Church to David F. Lotz . 
North side of Franklin Street. 37 by 100 feet. (Recites part of 121 D. 401) 
Dates June 26, 1888, Recorded June 27, 1888. 


DEED—187 D. 355 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Joshua Keely 
North side Oley Street, between Locust and Twelfth Street. (Recites 170 D. 
616) 
Dates October 19, 1889, Recorded October 23, 1899 
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DEED—189 D. 645 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Grace Lutheran Church 
East side South Eleventh Street, between Franklin and Cherry Streets. 
(Recites part of 121 D. 401) 
Dates November 17, 1888, Recorded May 1, 1890. 


DEED—203 D. 189 
Trinity Lutheran Church to St. Marks Evan, Lutheran Church. 
North east corner Tenth and Windsor Streets, 60 by 110 feet; also 20 by 110 
feet adjacent to above premises. (Recites Deed from William M. High, 
dates June 23, 1892) 
Dates June 24, 1892, Recorded June 24, 1892. 


DEED—204 D. 437 
Trinity Lutheran Church to M. E. Newpher. 
West side, Ritter Street, between Green and Greenwich Streets. (Recites 
part of 156 D. 71) 
Dates April 24, 1893, Recorded January 9, 1894. 


DEED—281 D. 361 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Hope Lutheran Church. 
East side Schuylkill Avenue, between Green and Greenwich Streets. Lots 
66, 67, 68, Miltimore and Morgan Plan. (Recites 156 D. 71) 
Dated September 7, 1896, Recorded July 9, 1901. 


DEED—314 D. 211 
Trinity Lutheran Church to William M. Staufer 
Northwest corner North Front and West Windsor Streets. 
(Recites 270 D. 463) 
Dates May 11, 1904, Recorded April 21, 1904. 


DEED—451 D. 65 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Evangelical Lutheran Church of Peace. 
West side Centre Avenue between Exeter and Bern Streets. Lots 16, 17, 
18, 19, Plan of Birch, Parvi and Shalter. (Recites 160 D. 580.) 
Dates November 27, 1916, Recorded December 2, 1916. 





DEED—451 D. 63 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Evangelical Lutheran Church of Faith. 
Southeast corner of Twenty-third Street and Cumberland Avenue, Mt. 
Penn. (Recites 159 D. 315) 
Dated November 27, 1916, Recorded December 2, 1916. 


DEED—451 D, 129 
Trinity Lutheran Church to Evangelical Lutheran Church of the Holy Spirit. 
Northeast Corner Fourth and Windsor Streets 86.6 by 110 feet. (Recites 
305 D. 357) 
Dates January 16, 1917, Recorded January 18, 1917. 
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